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The brake 
stops here. 


A lot of brake places think it’s 
okay to use remanufactured 
parts 

Not Mr. Goodwrench 

When you come to him for a 
brake job, you get all new parts, 
including GM Goodwrench Brake 
Pads and Shoes. Full-width for 
stopping power. Semi-metallic 
for long life. With a built-in wear 
sensor that warns you when 
the pad is getting thin 

Mr. Goodwrench doesn't take 
chances, so why should you? 
Get a Mr. Goodwrench Brake 
Job. Now at over 7,200 General 
Motors dealerships coast to 
coast —wherever you see these 


signs 
: 





Because it’s not just a car. 
it’s your freedom 





GMC Truck introduces: 


models. It’s 






Get in on the 

action at GMC 

Truck! We’re now Action Cash! And 
Offering terrific it’s all outlined 
Cash Back* below. So stop by 
incentives or low your GMC Truck 
APR GMAC Dealer today. 
Financing* *on You'll have a very 
selected new good reaction. 


CASH BACK 
on new 1989 and 1990 
$-15 Jimmys. 















on new 1989 and 1990 
$-15 Pickups. 


CASH BACK 
on new 1989 
2-Wheel Drive Sierras. 


C5MCorruck 


It’s not just a truck anymore.., 


For a catalog and the name of 
your nearest GMC Truck Dealer, call 


1-800-VALUESO 


. Fi 


*You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock. See your dealer for details. 
** Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. LENGTH OF 
FINANCE CONTRACT IS LIMITED. You must take retail delivery out of dealer 


stock. See your participating dealer for qualification details 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: In a terrifying dress rehearsal for the Big One, 30 
a killer earthquake shakes Northern California 

Reverberating from the San Andreas fault, the tremor collapses roadways, causes more than 
100 fatalities, levels homes from Santa Cruz to San Francisco and forces suspension of the 
World Series. The destruction would have been worse if the region had not been prepared. 

But nothing could prepare survivors for the emotional aftershock of the disaster. 
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WORLD: East Germany gets a younger 
leader, but changes at the top may not 
alter the mounting crisis down below 

Egon Krenz, 52, succeeds the deposed Erich Honecker, 77, but 
Krenz’s hard-line credentials suggest that social and economic 
reform will not soon follow. » In South Africa, the white 
government and black leaders tiptoe closer to negotiations. 

> An interview with black leader Walter Sisulu. » Touchy times 
and Boris Yeltsin. 





BUSINESS: Why 
are computer sales 
stalling? 

After years of red-hot 
growth, the industry is 
maturing. Companies are 
launching more products, yet 
few are truly innovative. 

> But Compaq’s new laptop 
is likely to score a hit. 


SCIENCE: The 
golden treasures 
of mighty Nimrud 
The first close-up look at 

a recently discovered trove 
of exquisite Assyrian jewelry 
that experts are calling 

the most significant 
archaeological find since 
King Tut. 














BEHAVIOR: Here 
come the Russian 
psychiatrists! 
After a stormy session, the 
World Psychiatric 
Association decides to 
readmit the Soviet 
delegation—with some 
important strings attached. 


MUSIC: New 
maestros in two 
top jobs 

Fresh winds are blowing 
through concert music as 
important orchestral posts in 
Berlin and Los Angeles go to 
innovative, vigorous 


conductors. 





CINEMA: Big bear 
plus little bear 
equals great Bear 
Jean-Jacques Annaud’s 
captivating fable comes to 
the U.S. after earning a 
phenomenal $100 million in 
Europe. » Fat Man and 
Little Boy: Paul Newman 
drops a well-meaning bomb. 
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ESSAY: When the 
earth cracks open 
and talks 

Of all natural disasters, 
earthquake is somehow the 
most unnerving. 


Cover: 
Photograph by 


Rory Lysaght—Gamma Liaison 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURC 


pe Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary lo make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 





































Thermostatic 
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Safety Grill 





Heat Diffusion 


Screen 







Heat Pins 






Fan 





Vacuum-Sealed 
Steam Chambers 






Heating Element 
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Multi-directional 
heat flow 





Heats room 
Jrom floor up 





a years of research resulting in 
twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government, The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly.at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°F Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 
switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 


Seer ee 


ae 


laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
even heat distribution. In recent independent labora- 
tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 
12'4 Ibs, and 21"x10"x9"" the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space. Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
each, White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241. 
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CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS, A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 








© DEPT. TIMKT49; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


| 800-872-5200 

















TO ORDER BY MAIL 






order payable to’ THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 





e MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 















Canadian residents we Cannot accept mail orders. 
please call (614) 794-2662 
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From its bizarre opening 
scene to its gloriously grisly 
climax, Stephen King’s new- 
est nightmare shows us— 
once again—why he’s the un- 
disputed master of modern 
horror. 
The Dark Half tells the tale of 
Thad Beaumont, a critically 
acclaimed (but little read) author 
who pays the bills by writing 
police shoot em-ups under the 
pen name George Stark. But 
when Thad tires of churning out “ 
the gore, Stark decides he's not Cc 
quite ready for pseudonym heaven. - 
What results is a brew of ghastly Dark Halt 
shocks, untidy deaths and a final 
showdown between good and mon- 104 
strous evil Pub. price $21.95 
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| FORTUNES 
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You may include Stephen King’s 
latest epic of un ble evil 
in your choice of any 4 books: 


3 for *1 each 


plus any 4th at 4.99 


No obligation to buy any more books. 
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608 161 592 
Pub. price $19.95 — Pub. price $16.95 Pub. price $10.95 


Facts About Membership. Membership in Book-of -the- iz el dee? Dele ee aS a ee oe 

Month Club begins with your choice of 4 of today's best 1 Please enroll me asa member Indicate  Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-10-4 

books—3 for $1 each and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and | of Book-of the-Month Club Rh Feed PO. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 

handling charges, with no obligation to buy another book, | and send me the 4 books Ive Ue i pe 

As a member you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 1 listed at Lg Bill me: $7.99(3  Mantat 9! cach 

News® 15 times a year (about every 34% weeks), Every issue | books at $1 each and the 4th 

reviews a Selection and more than 150 other books that | book at $4.99), plus shipping 

are carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selec- ; and handling charges 

ion, do nothing, It will be shipped to you automatically. If 

you want one or more other books—or no book at all 

indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by 

the specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is delayed bought at least one book in 

and you receive the Selection without having had 10 daysto | any six-month period, you City 

notify us, you may return it for credit, Cancellations: You | may cancel my membership. 

may cancel membership at any time by notifying Book-of- | A shipping and praro 4th choice 
1 at $4.99. State Zip 


Prices generally higher in Canada. All orders are subject to apprewa 
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elect not to buy at least one book in any six-month period | shipment 
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Letters 


WANT A BABY? 


“Who has a greater need than an innocent child 


As someone who was adopted into a 
loving family [LIVING, Oct. 9]. | am inter- 


ested not in locating and possibly disturb- | 


ing members of my natural family but in 
having what every adopted child de- 
serves: a medical history. I resent being 
the end product of an unknown formula. 
especially when with advance knowledge 
many health problems can be prevented. 
Mary Jones-Gaston 
La Canada—Flintridge, Calif. 


Twenty years ago, we adopted a son, 
and three years later, a daughter. A sus- 
tained relationship with a birth mother 
would not have worked for me. You need 
to bond with your children, establish a 
family identity and learn through your 
own mistakes without a birth mother 
waiting to step into your role. In the early 
years, | would have feared that my chil- 
dren might be taken away. 

Sandra Lippe 
San Diego 


Since I am a birth mother myself, I 
am aware of those who are searching for 
the children they gave up for adoption. 
But there must also be many like me. I 
would never intrude upon the adoptive 
family, not because I don’t care, but be- 
cause I care very much. To my daughter's 
parents I say, Just raise her and love her. 
She is yours, and you are hers. I am not 
lurking in the shrubbery. 

Nancy T: Johnson 
Dresden, Me. 


I am one of the “amputees,” a birth 
mother searching for the child I gave up 
more than 28 years ago. My daughter has 


not yet signed on with one of the search | 


registries and I wonder: Is she so happy 
she feels no need to seek me out? Has she 
died? Is she getting even? | am tormented 
by these and other painful questions. 
Grace J. Harstad 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Why do people feel it is the duty of 
young unwed mothers to supply the coun- 
try with healthy white infants? It is not 
criminal for a girl to accept Medicaid and 
welfare in order to keep her baby. More 
should be done to enable mothers to raise 
their own children instead of trying to 
lead them down the path to adoption. 

Susan Kent Berrier 
Carlisle, Pa. 





without a home?” 


Rick Frankhouser, Lancaster, Pa. 


et am Working fora Foreign Boss = | 


\Wantia 





A white couple willing to “go to the 
ends of the earth” for an Asian baby while 
rejecting a black child in the U.S. needs to 
look deep inside and think about what 
kind of nation it is building. 

Roger Phillips 
Dallas 


More About HUD 


In your review of Sam Pierce's 
performance as Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, you mentioned that 
President Reagan said he hoped “the ex- 
amination of the HUD matter is careful 
and fair” because Pierce “deserves no 
less” [NATION, Sept. 18]. You should 
have noted that Reagan also praised 
Pierce for his commitment to civil rights, 
his many years of outstanding public ser- 
vice and his faithfulness in carrying out 
Reagan's orders to cut HUD’s budget and 
bureaucracy while promoting self-help 
programs. People should know that the 
person who set Pierce’s agenda, his boss, 
President Reagan, thinks well enough of 
Pierce's work to support his performance 
as Secretary of HUD. 

Theodore W. Kheel 
New York City 


Your article on HUD reflects the lead- 
erless predicament that many of us be- 
lieve permeates Washington. It is all too 
easy to make Pierce's executive assistant, 
Deborah Gore Dean, the scapegoat for 





the mess in the HUD barnyard, but Pierce 
and all such absentee landlords need to be 
held accountable for choosing to let their 
farms go unattended. Properties left with 


no one to watch over them end up in fore- | 


closure and bankruptcy. 
Chad Finer 
Norwich, Vt. 


Capital-Gains Fallout 


Your piece on the debate over capital- 








gains-tax reduction [NATION. Oct. 9] did | 


not mention that decades of giveaways 
by the liberals have left our Government 
in a fiscal mess; their solution is to raise 
taxes. At least Republicans have the 
sense to see that these failed programs 
are hurting both the poor and the middle 
class. Reducing the capital-gains tax 
would provide an incentive to buy and 
sell assets. The measure would save the 
wealthy far more money than it would 
ordinary taxpayers. However, many 
middle-class investors would also profit 
and probably reinvest their gains. Those 


who risk more should receive more than 


those who risk less. 
W. Kirk Bell 
Washington 


The Government tries to give tax 
breaks without taking measures to dimin- 
ish the deficit. How are our children going 
to pay? President Bush proposes reducing 
federal education funding by $400 mil- 
lion, and this will assuredly not help our 
young people learn the skills they will 
need in order to deal with this debt. Drugs 
are the American answer to the disap- 
pointed and disillusioned; they are an es- 
cape from an unacceptable reality. Is this 
the heritage we wish to leave? 

Beatrice M. Shushan 
Gualala, Calif. 





Weary of War 


America shares with Viet Nam the re- 
sponsibility for destabilizing Cambodia 
[WORLD, Oct. 9]. North Viet Nam used 
Cambodia as a base for subversion against 
South Viet Nam, providing Americans 
with a pretext for bombing Cambodia. The 
saturation bombings radicalized opposition 
to the U.S.-backed Lon Nol regime and 
paved the way for the rise of the xenopho- 
bic Khmer Rouge. Now the U.S. should 
seck expulsion of the Khmer Rouge from 
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REMEMBER? 

COMPUTERS (THE PERSONAL KIND) WERE GOING 
TO SET THE WORLD ON FIRE. YOU WERE GOING TO BE 
ABLE TO ATTACH THEM DIRECTLY TO YOUR BRAIN, TO 
YOUR EMOTIONS, AND FLY. 

WELL, IT’S HAPPENING. FINALLY. AND THE ONE 
THAT’S DOING IT, THE AMIGA, HAS A PASSIONATE 
FOLLOWING, NOT SURPRISINGLY. 

BRAIN SURGEONS, MUSICIANS, WRITERS, ARTISTS, 
VIDEO/GRAPHIC DESIGNERS, ASTRONOMERS — IN OTHER 
WORDS, PEOPLE WHO NEED COMPUTERS TO EXPRESS, 
SEARCH, CAPTURE, EMBODY, TO EXPLORE CONCEPTS, 
AND WHO DON’T WANT TO WAIT ANOTHER 50 YEARS 
TO DO SO—HAVE FOUND THE AMIGA. AND THE 
AMIGA HAS FOUND THEM. 


YOU ARE NEXT. 





HE’S USING IT TO UNTRAP HIS SON. 


DR. ELDO BERGMAN, CHILD NEUROLOGIST AND SON PHILIP. 


retend that all the written 
is in the world: books, news 
papers, warnings on medicine 
bottles, pretend all of it was a 
puzzle to you; incomprehens- 
ible; a source of embarrassment 
and tern 
Ton 
dren 


as | 

















, wrongly diagnosed 
nintelligent or lazy or crazy; 
sto are none ol these 
like Dr. Bergman's 
son, dyslexic 

Three and a half years ago, 
Dr. Bergman decided to try 


something. Computers, he knew, 


k, and by talking might, 
jus , get his son, and 
others, out of a trap 

It worked. His son and others 


could tal 





lions of people it is; chil- 


are able, suddenly, to “read” by 
listening; able to comprehend 

And no longer dependent on 
teachers who don't have time, 
tutors who cost money. 

Philip can now learn as fast as 
he can think. Dyslexics, it turns 
out, are often extraordinarily 
fast thinkers. (Especially when 
given something to think about.) 

Dr. Bergman is accomplishing 
this small miracle with the 
Amiga computer. The faster 
Philip races to catch up with 
himself, the farther the Amiga 
can take him: from listening to 
comprehending to reading to 
who knows? 

(And later, to create pictures, 
animate them, three-dimension- 
alize them, suffuse them with 
thousands of colors; to arrange, 
to play, to compose music 





The Amiga can do all of this 
now, not 50 years from now.) 

Is Dr. Bergman satisfied with 
the way things are going? Not 
entirely. Dyslexic students and 
their parents embrace what he's 
done. The schools, meanw hile, 
are “observing” the situation 
Bergman is raising funds now 
himself for other school 
districts 

For information on how his 
program works, the software 
he’s using, or just to offer hima 
little encouragement, write Dr 
Eldo Bergman, at Intelligent 
Learning Systems, 5322 West 
Bellfort, S 116, Houston, 
Texas 77035, 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
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HE’S USING IT FOR INVENTORY CONTROL. 


PAUL MICCA. COLLECTOR. PATCHOGUE. NEW YORK 








Paul is 12 and already facing 
a challenge not unknown to 
America’s most sophisticated 
corporations: inventory control. 
Paul's problem stems from a 
vast collection of baseball cards. 
How vast? 
How valuable? 


How much appreciation (or de- 


preciation) are we talking about? 

What is the acquisition date 
of each item? 

What was the cost basis? 

Rest easy. Paul has the 
answer to everything: an Amiga 
computer. Using Analyze!, an 
Amiga spreadsheet, Paul can 
enter, revise, juggle, update, 








push around, compare, analyze, 
fix, store, retrieve, re-format, 
delete, and ponder anything, 
anything at all, that seems per- 
tinent, interesting and necessary 
to get a handle on his collection. 

With an Amiga, Paul doesn’t 
have to stop and get swallowed 
up reading a dumb manual on 
how to run his computer; he just 
points and clicks (which means, 
for those corporations unfamil- 
lar with such things, holding a 
thing called a “mouse” and mov- 
ing it in order to move your 
commands into the computer; 
Paul learned to do it in under 
ll seconds; you can do it too.) 

What's next? 

Well, to tell the truth, Paul is 
already restless. Step one was 
too easy. Now Paul is going to 


CASE NO. 39 


add a graphic database. Good 
thing the Amiga happens to be 
a genius at high-resolution 
color graphics. (The Amiga has 
thousands of colors built-in.) 

Imagine experiencing Paul's 
entire inventory in color. 

Acquisitions and mergers 
can't be far behind. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER | 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND. 
The Amiga allows you to fly. Faster than 
you thought you could. Without spending 
a lot of money. Without waiting ar 
another 50 years. Amiga from 
Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595 






Cc: Commodore* 








HE’S USING IT TO STOP DESTROYING HISTORY. 


DOMINIC POWLESLAND, ARCHAEOLOGIST 


He was 11 years old when his 
father, a bridge designer, came 
home one night with a handful 
of broken pottery 

That did it 

Today, at 34, he is Director 
of the largest archaeological dig 
in Northern Europe, an Early 
Anglo-Saxon or Dark Age village 
attracting 27,000 visitors (as 
the word spreads) and also hun- 
dreds of volunteers, many who 
pay for the privilege of working 
long hours digging meticulously 
under his supervision 

“Unlike othe scientific 
experiments, a 
excavation Is unrepe atable; 

each site can only be examined 
by its destruction fi 

Accordingly, Powlesland 








“a 








. NORTH YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


avails himself of every trick and 
tool and technology available: 
aerial photography, magnetome 
ter and laser surveys, vide 
photography; each 
contribution 
database well before excavation 
begins. The atmosphere on site 
, like at the scene of 


to an immense 


is forensic 
a crime 
Presiding above it all, a 


computer stores, organizes, 
analyzes, retrieves and presents 





every exacting step and physi- 
cal fragment of the process 
Which computer? Guess 
Powlesland’s objective dic- 
tated the choice: “...to achieve 
a point where all data, whether 
text, drawings, stills or moving 
images, can be accessed on a 
single computer — a single 
software package. Onl 
Amiga had the piatnihs mn 










makes its own 





of computer power and video 
facilities that make such an 
objective achievable.” 

We've saved the best part 
till last. What excited Dominic 
Powlesland when he was 11 is 
what excites him even more 
today: seeing an entire way of 
life begin to unfold coherently, in 
detail, almost as if it were your 
own life, except for being half < 
muon day S ago. 

To catch the bug, write for 
Powlesland’s “The Heslerton 
Anglo-Saxon Settlement,” The 
Old Abbey, Yedingham, North 
Yorks, YO17 8SW, England 
$10, postpaid 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
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HE’S USING IT TO MAKE PEOPLE JEALOUS. 


JEFF ZAREMBA, COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYST, NEW YORK CITY 


You know the routine. You 
get invited over to see the 
movies about their vacation. 

While you were living 
through winter and salt stains 


on your shoes, these suntanned, 


laughing people were off some 
where being silly and foolish 
and you wish you could have 
done the same. 

To add insult to injury, their 
movie about their trip to the 
Caribbean looks better than 
your movie about your trip to 
the lake. The movie itself looks 
better. How come? 

No explanation forthcoming. 
But obviously he’s managed to 


add titles that don’t look at all 
like the usual home-movie titles 
They materialize from some- 
where way off in the distance 
like you see on TV and then they 
turn and at the same time they 
change color. 


Later on in the movie this so- 


called friend of yours has more 
titles, indicating locations, like 
some kind of high-class 
documentary. 

You're not going to give him 
the satisfaction of asking how 
he accomplished all this. But he 
tells you anyway. He used an 








Amiga computer which is“what 
they use in Hollywood and at 
TV stations to do graphics and 
videos and animation and stuff 
like that” and now he expects 
you to believe that an Amiga 
doesn't cost all that much 

Well, he’s right. Don't get 
mad. Get even. Get an Amiga of 
your own: professional graphics 
and animation in one affordable 
home computer 
AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND 











HE’S USING IT TO GIVE THE PENTAGON 
WHAT THEY ASKED FOR: MORE REALISM. 


GILMAN LOUIE, CHAIRMAN/CEO, SPHERE, INC. (SPECTRUM HOLOBYTE 


When he was growing up, he 
wasn't given fancy toys to play 
with. He was given cardboard. 

So he learned to use his 
imagination. 

The TV set was rarely ever 
unlocked. He remembers once 
when it was: the moon landing. 
His parents considered that to 
have merit. 

Now Gilman Louie is 29, 
Chairman and CEO of his own 
brilliant, small company and 
staff of 52 very talented people. 

“My talent is to inspire 


programmers...to give them a 
vision of what was thought to 
be impossible. I surround them 
with compelling details: dirt, 
tanks, clothing, sound effects 
and ideas. They turn that into 
reality.’ 

His “games” are so real, so 
minutely real and emotional, 
that the Pentagon called him 
recently to see if he might be 
interested in injecting more 
reality into the flight simulators 
used for training U.S. pilots. 

Yes, he was interested. 


After a few flights in KC 135s, 


with the“ booms” down to 
refuel Bls and B52s, Gilman 
Louie, having soaked up every- 
thing, came back to his people, 





told them exactly what had to 
be done. 

His company now builds flight 
simulators that are quite a bit 
more realistic, to say the least. 

If you'd like a taste of how 
realistic, you can look at 
“Falcon’’ the game that made 
the Pentagon call in the first 
place; or “Vette” his latest. Or 
you can join the U.S. Air Force. 

The computer he uses is the 
Amiga, of course. Gilman Louie, 
an authority on realism, feels 
that the Amiga’s sound and 
animation capabilities are truly 
“unmatched:’ Who are we 
to quibble? 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND” 
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SHE’S USING IT TO WRITE SONGS. 


SARAH MICCA, COMPOSER, PATCHOGUE, NEW YORK 


Sarah 





is 14 and has a couple 
of words of encouragement 


For those of you who cannot 








read music, cannot write music, 


but definitely fee! music (and 
feel it at the oddest times) and 
wonder if there's any way to 
ever get the music that's i you 
out on the table, so to speak 
Sarah has this to say: 

“Get a computer. An Amiga 
Put some notes on the screen 
Just do it. See how it sounds 
you've just written your first 









music. Now change it a little until 
you get something you like. And 
you Wil 

5 how Sarah started 
she's a composer. She 

I been invited to Carnegie 
Hall yet, but something even 
better has happened: “It makes 
me proud of myself that I can do 
something.” 

And she is composing songs 
“The most exciting thing I've 
ever done is when | first wrote 
some songs on the Amiga. I just 
felt so happy.” 

To come back to earth for 
minute, Sarah also had this 


soon 






















say: “The Amiga 








ives me days 


of time.” Now she’s talking about 
work 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 


something else — scho 


FOR THE CREATIVE MIND: 
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Does the “replica” outperform the famous original? 


Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
only *392* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal. 


ne of the world’s truly fine line of products are Europe’s Mont- 
blanc pens, appropriately named after that continent’s high- 
est mountain. If you have ever written with a Montblanc pen, you 
know how great they really are. Writing with them is a delight 
and almost effortless. One substantial drawback, however, as 
with so many luxuries, is that their price is awfully high. It is 
easy to spend $150 or more for one of them, Our Japanese 
friends have created a “replica” of this outstanding pen, 
which (except for one small detail—it doesn’t have that 6- 
pointed star on the top) is indistinguishable in appear- 
ance, heft and feel. Not surprisingly, they called it Mount 
Fuji. It has the same hi-lacquer finish, with goldtone 
accents, as the famous original. The ceramic writing 
tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will 
never flatten or skip, even after hardest and longest use 
The most remarkable thing about the Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen is its price. We are the 
exclusive direct mail distributors of this splended writing instrument and can offer 
it therefore for just $39.95, But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for $79.90, 
and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Discard 
those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy telt tips. Write smoothly and easily, 
zive character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy. 
reat yourself to better writing and get your Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen(s) today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100 +), call Ernest Gerard, 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 6570 or write him at the address below. 


Please give order Code #4800A113 for Mount Fuji | since 1967 ill ® 


Ceramic Pen. If you prefer, mail check or card au- 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


OThe great 
reservoir of 
tin Mount Fuji 
Ceramic Pen 
holds oh ink 
to dr 
males lor 
enough to 
dium-size 
just in case, an 
and an extra reservw 





included 





thorization and expiration. We need daytime phone 
for all orders and issuing bank for charge orders 
UPSvinsurance: $4.95 for one Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
and $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery 
You have 30 day return and one year warranty 


























Witness to History: 
The Images That 
Ories 









TIME 
Magazine 
celebrates 150 
years of photo- 
journalism with 
a moving photo 
album of our 
collective public — 
memory. With 
scores of compelling 
and significant 
pictures, this Special \ \ a 
Collector's Edition will 
delight everyone who loves 
great photography. 





On Newsstands Now! 











the U.N. and declare Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk the sole leader of Cambodia. Viet 
Nam should ask its surrogates to step down 
and accept the leadership of Sihanouk. The 
Khmer Rouge leaders ought to be tried by 
an international tribunal for mass murder 
of innocent people 
Mahmood Elahi 
Ottawa 


Forgetting Foreigners 


Your article "Who Cares About For- 
eigners?” on how the U.S. media cover 
death and disaster refers to a journalistic 
concept, the “Racial Equivalence Scale.” 
which shows the minimum number of 
people from different countries who must | 
die in a plane crash before the press will 
report it [PRESS. Oct. 9]. It seems to me 
that TIME has followed a similar scale in 
its handling of a recent accident. On Sept 
3 a Cuban air carrier crashed right after 
taking off from Havana airport. killing 
150 Italian tourists and Cubans. You 
made no mention of the tragedy 

Patrick Paludan 
Copenhagen 


One reason that U.S. press coverage 
of foreign disasters is so uneven is that the 
media cater to the geographical illiteracy 
of many Americans, who don’t know 
where most countries are located. Why 
should we care about events that happen 
in some unknown place? To help out its 
readers, TIME has to refer to “the African 
nation of Chad.” Otherwise they might 
think Chad was just another movie star's 
first name. 

J. Casserly Haskell 


San Francisco 


Tens of thousands of East Germans 
immigrating to the West get heavy cover- 
age in TIME. How about equal space for 
the more than 300,000 ethnic Turks who 
fled from Bulgaria to Turkey? 

Ibrahim Kavrakoglu 
Istanbul 


Smoke in the East 

I was enraged to read that US. ciga- 
retle manufacturers are campaigning to 
win wider markets for their products in 
Asia [BUSINESS. Oct. 2]. To them profits 
are more important than human health 
For the tobacco industry to assume that it 
can do abroad what it can’t do at home 
(shameless marketing aimed at the young, 

for example) is blatant arrogance 
Scott Zona 
Upland, Calif. 


Exporting cigarettes is good business 
for America: there is no reason we should 
be prohibited from doing so. Asians have 
been smoking for decades: we are only of- 
fering variety in their habit. If the Asians 
made tobacco smoking illegal. that would 
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“Berkshire Hathaway listed on the NYSE 
toreduce shareholder transaction costs’ 


“When we switched from the OTC to the NYSE, we had high expectations 
of reducing our transaction costs. Those expectations have been exceeded. A much 
narrower spread has prevailed on the NYSE than in the over-the-counter market, and 
we couldn't be more pleased. We wanted the best market that we could obtain for our 
shareholders. The NYSE is that market.” 

The most liquidity. The highest visibility. The fairest pricing. The broadest 

access to the greatest number of investors. Just a few of the reasons why so many 
outstanding companies list their shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 


‘ 


Warren E. Buffett 
Chairman and CEO 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc 
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According to the laws of automotive physics, all cars must age. Some 
just do it much more gracefully than others. There is one car, however, 
that appears to buck the trend entirely: the BMW 325is sports sedan. 
Car and Driver tested one while new, and then put it through identical 
tests following 30,000 mercilessly driven miles. At which time it was 


ONE OF BMW'S 
GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS: 
ACARTHATREFUSES <<» 
TO GO DOWNHILL. eo 


| 

| 

\ 
\ 





found to accelerate quicker, reach a higher top speed and brake more 
authoritatively than the day it was new. Providing yet more justification 
for the consistently high resale value of a 3-SeriesBMWsedan. (#® 
Visit your BMW dealer to test drive the 325is for yourself. And do | 

your part to help stop the aging process. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE, Sau 
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FOR ONLY *2.95 
FIND OUT WHAT 

m THE LAST 10 YEARS 
WERE ALL ABOUT. 


AN SEL 
Hen 
FROM GREED 
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GRAS Was 
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I ' 
Discover the meaning behi 
80’s in PEOPLE’s special new issue. 


Whew! The 80's really flew by. But now there’s an 
exciting way to put them in perspective...and see why 
the decade made such a difference. 


The bad. The “totally rad.” And making sense out of 
it all. 

Meet the people who made the decade. New heroes. 
Rising stars. History-makers. There’s even an exclusive 
interview with our former President. And a fascinating 
quiz that lets you test your knowledge of the 80’s. 

On sale Oct. 2nd. Don’t miss it! 





That’s what we're all about. 


PEOPLE’s special new 80’s issue. Featuring the good. 
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be a different situation. Bul as long as it Is 
legal, the decision is up to the smokers 
The Asians are just afraid of American 
supremacy in the tobacco industries 
Pat Monohan 
Florence, Ky 


The U.S. tobacco companies have en- 
gaged in an aggressive marketing and ad- 
vertising campaign in Far East countries. 
leaving millions of Asians with the impres- 
sion that America as a country doesn’t 
care. Many Asians are only dimly aware of 
the health dangers of smoking. The U.S. 
should stop pressuring foreign govern- 
ments to import American cigarettes, and 
show the world that we do care. 

Patrick Reynolds, President 
Foundation for a Smokefree America 


Los Angeles 
| 


Oddball Thinking | 
I am reassured by your report on the 
mathematics that allows computers to use 
“fuzzy logic’ [TECHNOLOGY, Sept. 25] 
and simulate the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of ordinary life. Not every process 
can be dealt with in Aristotelian terms 
Fuzzy logic, as you describe it, offers hu- 
mankind liberation from the mechanistic 
obsessions and literalism of rigid modes of 
thought and their consequent frustrations 
and disappointments. For myself, | would 
blend into the systems of fuzzy logic a tad 

of Zen as well, if Zen can be quantified 

Ron Swearinger 
Los Angeles 


Once again an advance by the Japa- 
nese is attributed to some innate factor of 
their culture. That the Japanese would | 
utilize technology based on a theory de- | 
veloped in the U.S. is more attributable to 
the short-term outlook of America’s busi- 
ness community, where the accountant’s 
bottom line governs investment decisions. 
The Japanese have embraced an Ameri- 
can process: creating products through in- 
vention and good engineering. 

Frank DeBritz 
Manlius, N.Y. 





Dietary Differences 


Our selection of photographs depicting 
the Chinese people in everyday 
situations [A DAY IN THE LIFE OF CHINA, 
Oct. 2] included one shot showing a man 
in Canton holding up a dog he was 
thinking of having for dinner. One 
hundred five readers wrote to express 
their distaste. They found the picture— 
and the practice—unappetizing. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0601] 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 














FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA, THE WILLTO 
SUCCEED IS PART OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are guaranteed a particular freedom 
that is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in 
fact flows from it. 

You are guaranteed the freedom to succeed. 

You are free to dream your own dream of success, 
to study, to work, to create and discover and build, for 
yourself and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company— Citicorp and Citibank—has grown to become 
by far the nation’s largest financial services organization. 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to 
create new financial ideas and services, has led to an 
unbroken line of initiatives allowing us to help countless 
millions of individuals. 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college 
education and graduate degrees with help from us than 
from any other private lender. 


More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard” and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of 
“some day” owning their own homes now own ch m, OF 
are ouying them, with help from Citicorp and Citibank. 

Meanwhile, here at home and in 90 other countr ies 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial 
services, from automated machines for personal banking 
to corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of compar nd 
many governments, in every major world marketp 

We can help you, or your company, achieve s 
here and abroad. 

Whether you get to Know us as 
Citicorp or Citibank, we'd like you to 
get to know us better. 
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“SUCCEED NOTJUST SURVIVE. iad 





Focus. IT MAKES US A CLEAR CHOICE 
FOR YOUR SPECIAL FINANCIAL NEEDS. 
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At Transamerica,we provide selected financial _ financing, specialty insurance and equipment 


services. Like life insurance, mutual funds and __ leasing for businesses. We might be one of the 


home-equity loans for consumers. Inventory nation’s largest financial services companies, 
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but we still believe in focusing on the things 


we do best. The way we see it, that makes our 
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customers clear winners. THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOL 
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American Scene 





Canton, Mississippi 


A New Kind of 
Moving Day 


A determined nun helps the 
poor by relocating houses 


BY DANIEL S. LEVY 


ast year, after fire destroyed their 

home outside Canton, Miss., Willie 
Anderson and seven of her children moved 
into a rented shack. The place was a hor- 
ror, with no electricity or running water, 
rotting walls papered with newsprint, and 
gaping holes in the tin roof that allowed the 
rain to pour through. “Once a snake came 
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a church in nearby Pearl to a nonprofit 
organization called MadCAAP—short 
for Madison Countians Allied Against 
Poverty—which helps poor people in one 
of the poorest parts of the nation. Fi- 
nanced solely by donations and grants, 
MadCAAP takes old wood-frame build- 
ings that local communities and private 
owners no longer need and hauls them to 
new sites. There volunteers from local 









“A long time 
ago, I decided 
that man’s 


heart and soul 
would be my 
TET PAY & at oiad 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


he Polonaises—heroic, passionate, 
Ti. powerful—are the ultimate 
expressions of that universe. 

In these 16 polonaises, perhaps the most 
popular works ever written for the piano, 
Chopin's genius transformed an old-world 
Polish salon dance into the musical embodi- 
ment of a nation’s noble dreams and the uni- 
versality of the human spirit. 

One of the world’s foremost Chopin inter- 
preters, Arthur Moreira Lima has been 
praised in Fanfare magazine for his ‘‘warm, 
gleaming tone and superb technical com- 
mand”’ and his ‘‘consistently commit- 
ted...forthright and powerful’ playing. 
This magnificent recording is available ex- 
clusively by mail. Digitally recorded. 800 
TWO COMPACT DISCS (51-7617) $25.95 
TWO CASSETTES (41-7616) $22.95 


To order by phone 
(credit-card orders only) calk: 


1-800-233-1066, 


Monday through Friday, 
8 aM. to 5 po. Eastern Time. 


To order by mail, send your check, money order or 
major credit-card information with your signature to 
Book-of-the-Month Records, Camp Hill, PA 17012- 
0001. Please include the item number(s) of the record- 
ings you want, plus a shipping and handling charge of 
$1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, 
and sales tax if you live in NY or PA. Also, indicate the 
code number found in the lower right-hand corner of 
this ad on your order. 
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Waiting for their new home to be delivered, the Andersons chat with Sister Grace 








| CHOPIN 


“It is everyone working together that makes this | THE COMPLETE 


happen. That is love of neighbor. Little by little POLONAISES 
you take each family and do what you can.” ARTHUR 


| up under the stove, and we got big rats in 
there all the time,” recalled Anderson, 47, 
a big, strapping woman in a flowered 
blouse. “I couldn't wait to get away.” 

The family’s ordeal finally ended in 
August, when a trailer truck carrying a 
hip-roofed house with yellow shingles 
pulled up on the site of Anderson's 
burned-out home. “This house,” she 
boasts. “won't have no holes like the 
other one.’ 

Anderson’s new home was donated by 


churches and schools join with families 
that have been aided in the past to install 
wiring, put up paneling and dig septic 
tanks. Over the past six years MadCAAP 
has recycled old houses for 70 families in 
and around Canton (pop. 11,500), a court- 
house-squared town 20 miles north of 
Jackson. MadCAAP'’s aim, according to 
its unflappable founder and director, Sis- 
ter Grace Mary McGuire, 57, is to “try 
and break the cycle of poverty by helping 
one family at a time.” 
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American Scene 





Among its recipients is Johnnie 


4 


Murry, who used to live with her husband | 


and 15 children in a two-room trailer. In 
1984 MadCAAP brought a four-bedroom 


house to Murry’s farm. Now white cur- | 


tains hang from the windows and stuffed 
animals, high school banners and framed 
graduation pictures decorate the wood- 
paneled walls. “We can sleep better now.” 
says Murry. “I am grateful that I have a 
place to cook, a table to feed my family at 
and a place for me to rest later.” 


or Sister Grace, a conservatively 
dressed woman with gentle blue eyes 
and short brown hair, helping the poor 
has been a lifelong ambition. As a child 
growing up in New York City, she wanted 
to aid leprosy sufferers in India. She never 


| made it to Asia, but in 1973 her Philadel- 





phia-based religious order, Missionary 
Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity, sent 
her to the Deep South. “I never dreamed 
that I'd be working with septic tanks, wir- 
ing, let alone moving houses,” she says, 
“but when people are poor and depressed, 
you want to do anything you can to uplift 
them.” 

Moving a house is a time-consuming 
affair. The morning that Willie Ander- 
son's home is delivered begins with work- 
ers hoisting the house’s concrete steps 
onto a pickup truck while Anderson and 
her children pile broken bricks and stack 
cut wood. Clearance for the move requires 
approval from a slew of bureaucrats, and 
Walter Malone, 52, a professional house 
mover who has completed 30 jobs for Sis- 
ter Grace, still has a few final forms to 
sign and fees to pay. “The biggest difficul- 
ty is the paperwork,” he says, pointing to 
a glove compartment crammed full of 
documents. “I got so much paperwork on 
this thing that if anyone stops me, it will 
take me 15 minutes just to find it.” 

After a trip to Pearl city hall to write 
one last check, Malone heads back to the 
site, The Mississippi Power & Light man 
is already there, and a Pearl police officer 
stops by to inform Malone that the move 
will be delayed until after a funeral passes 
through town. Malone looks annoyed. He 
kicks some sod, readjusts his blue Malone 
House Moving cap and struts over to the 
rig to recheck the house's support system. 

At 11 a.m. the police return, and Ma- 
lone slowly trucks the house from the site, 


pulling past the Pearl Grocery Mart and | 


onto Route 80. The police escort halts 
traffic as Malone’s son Greg leads the car- 
avan in an attention-grabbing red-ban- 
nered pickup. Next come the police, a 
Mississippi Power & Light crew and Sis- 
ter Grace, who occasionally slows down 





to take a picture. Bringing up the rear is | 
Otis Towner at the wheel of the pickup | 


carrying the steps. With hazard lights 
blinking. the procession crawls past the 


local U-Haul dealership, gas stations and 
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American Scene 





the post office. Impatient drivers trail be- 
hind, and kids on bicycles stop to gaze at 
the rolling house. 

As the line snakes out of Pearl, the 
row of cars picks up speed, and the cab’s 
chimney spouts black smoke that swirls 
around the head of Steve Harris, who is 
kneeling on the house’s gray-green roof 
and raising low-hanging telephone wires. 
The town is left behind, and the landscape 
shifts to fields of cotton and soybean. As 
he approaches the Ross R. Barnett Reser- 
voir, Malone pulls a lever on the floor, 
cranking a cable that raises the house an 
extra foot so it just barely clears the side 
railings. “I’ve been doing this for 20 years, 
so I know what will go and where it will 
go,”” he boasts. The house fills both lanes 
and knocks into a speed-limit sign, shat- 
tering two back windowpanes. Shelton 
Kelly walks ahead, bending back or brief- 
ly yanking out a few signs in order to 
make room for the wide load. Oncoming 
traffic generally gives way, yet one van 
driver insists on trying to squeeze by. 


“Vi ove out of the way. Damn fool!” 
Malone hollers out the window. 
“Don’t you see I’m moving a house?” 

The other driver yells back over the 
incessant barking of his bird dog, “I can’t 
get over any more.” 

“Well, we're in a hell of a shape if you 
can’t get over any more,” Malone replies, 
“ ‘cause I surely can’t.” 

Eventually, the driver maneuvers past 
the house. “He saw me coming,” Malone 
snarls, as he hunches over the wheel. 
“These two-lane highways are mighty ag- 
gravating when I got a wide load.” 

Fortunately, traffic around Canton is 
light, and the drive through town and up to 
Anderson's land proceeds without delay. 
Malone pulls the truck through an opening 
in the bushes and turns the rig around in 
front of the burned remains of the old house. 
“T think you should move it a little more 
away from the power line,” the Mississippi 
Power & Light man warns Malone as he 
checks the house’s positioning. Towner 
calls Anderson over to the front. “Do you 
like it here?” he asks. She looks up and 
down the building's length and along its 
sides and then responds with a simple yes. 

“This house is one of the best we’ve 
gotten,” Sister Grace says as she appraises 
the building. “It is everyone working to- 
gether that makes this happen. That is 
love of neighbor. Little by little you take 
each family and do what you can.” 

Now happily settled, Anderson is bur- 
bling with joy. “This house is simply won- 
derful.”” She beams. “This is the first time 
I ever had a bathroom, and I am going to 
have a beautiful flower yard. The children 
also stay at home now. I don’t have to 
worry about them being out all the time 
of night.” Because of MadCAAP, the old 
yellow house has become a home. B 
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From the Publisher 


hen the earth began to trem- 
TIME staff members in 
San Francisco found themselves liv- 


ble 


ing the story they would report. Lee 





found that his wife Jean had broken 
wut candles and flashlights and 
filled tubs and basins with \ 
Says Griggs: “We've spent 14 





Griggs and Dennis Wyss were 1 the Third World on assignment 
squeezed into an open-air press box for TIME, and you prest 21 
in the upper deck of Candlestick and water failures as a wa i) 
Park, awaiting the start of the third any places 

game of the World Series. “I heard a San Francisco bureau chief 
low rumble, and my first thought Paul Witteman was on the phone 
was that the Giants fans were in his office on the 19th floor of 
stamping their feet in unison,” Wyss Two Embarcadero, overlooking the 
recalls. An instant later, the stands Bay Bridge, when the quake hit 
began rocking back and forth. A na- The building began to sway gent- 
tive San Franciscan, Wyss was sure ly, then more rapidly.” Witteman 
an earthquake had struck. So was 4 reports The phone connection 
Griggs, who as TIME’s Tokyo bureau San Francisco staff down the block from their office was broken, and then the severe 


With the elevators 
Witteman 


398 steps to 


chief in the 1960s had experienced a shocks began 


“The building began to sway gently... 
Then the severe shocks began.” 


his neighbors in the press box, most was only 


¥ the blown-out third floor of the 


walked 
It 


to the street 


score of them out of service 


Griggs did his best to reassure dow! the ground 


when he got 





and sav idjacent Golden Gate 
Bank building that he re 


He pulled out his notebook a1 


of them out-of-town sportswriters more conversant with split 
fingered fast balls than the Richter scale. But both Griggs and 
Wyss became concerned when stadium light towers began 


alized the ferocity of the earthquake 


1d began reporting this week's 


whipping back and forth. Says Wyss: “The stadium kept sway- cover stories 
ing faster and faster, I thought, how much more can it take be 
fore it caves in? I felt utterly helpless. Then it stopped 


When Griggs returned to his apartment downtown, he 
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THE BAY BRIDGE Cars 
trapped by the sudden 
collapse of the roadway 








BY ED MAGNUSON 





Even for those born long after 
San Francisco’s 1906 
earthquake and fire, it had be- 
come a habit to recall the 
warm, breezy conditions dur- 
ing that cataclysm. Looking out a window 
from her home in suburban Sunnyvale, 
Neta Lott remarked to her husband Byron 
that the Indian-summer evening of Oct. 17 
seemed like “darned good earthquake 


great 


INTERSTATE 880: smoke rises from burning cars crushed when the upper roadway thundered down onto the lower level, trapping 
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weather.” Moments later, the shaking and 
rolling began. Byron, an electrical engineer 
fell to the floor. Neta tried to get up but re- 
mained pinned to her chair until she rolled 
onto the floor. “I sat under the desk and 
thought I would be buried,” she recalled. “I 
thought, ‘This is it. I’m going to die.’ ’ 

To the north in Oakland, auto me- 
chanic Richard Reynolds glanced at the 
traffic on the double-decker I-880 free- 
way across the street and urged a friend 
not to drive to night school until after the 





rush hour. Minutes later, Reynolds felt “a 
ripple.” Then a neighbor 
warning. He ran out of his shop to find 
“the whole goddam ground lifting up.” He 
grabbed a telephone pole as the sidewalk 
buckled beneath his feet, and looked up at 
a horrifying sight. A mile-long section of | 
the freeway’s upper deck began to heave, | 
then collapsed onto the lower roadway, | 
flattening cars as if they were beer cans. | 
“It just slid. It didn’t fall. It just slid,” said 
Reynolds. “You couldn't see nothing but 


screamed a | 





dust. Then people came out of the dust.” 
But not many. Dozens of cars were 
crushed in the concrete sandwich. Offi- 
cials hoped, against all odds, that most 
carried only one person. A mile or so 
away, engineer Bruce Stephan was driv- 
ing home on the upper deck of the Bay 
Bridge. He gripped the steering wheel 
hard as the car bounced up and down, 
then plunged toward the water. A 50-ft 
piece of roadway had broken off and fall- 


P i 


DAMON BURRIS 


en onto the lower deck, carrying him with 
it. “Janice, we are going to die!” he shout- 
ed to his passenger. But something caught 
the car, and they were able to crawl out 
the windows to safety. Don Laviletta, rid- 
ing his motorcycle on the upper dec 
scribed how the roadway bulged and rip 
pled toward him “like bumper cars—on] 
you could die in this game.” The driver o 
one car, in fact, was killed in the collapse 
In San Francisco’s yuppified Marina 


“It was like bumper cars—only you could die.” 


MOTORCYCLIST DON LAVILETTA 


district, Emily Hudson was startled by the 
swinging of a chandelier, which struck the 
ceiling, then fell to the floor of her apart- 
ment. Her three-story building, with 18 
apartments, cracked, splintered and top- 
pled forward. “I could hear two women 
trapped in the apartment below me 
screaming, then I heard a voice yelling, 
‘Are you okay?’ the stockbroker’s assis- 
tant recalled. Shortly after a neighbor 
pulled her out ofa smashed window into air 











SN re | filled with gas fumes, she heard three deaf- 
Marina district / : ~ 

suffers severe damage| soctiod of tha tan tremcince- ening explc sions Then she saw a “horrible, 
1 Oakland Bay Bridge collapses ( huge wall of flame.” Before the long night 
ee F ( was over, most of an adjacent block con- 
taining ten buildings was incinerated by 

gas-fed flames that shot 50 ft. into the sky 

In the resort and university town of Sz 

ta Cruz, 75 miles south of San Francisco, 
Heidi Nyburg was enjoying the ocean view 
as she strolled along West Cliff Drive. When 
Upper deck of l-880 R she approached the Dream Inn, where she 
falls on lower roadway : " works as a desk clerk, her serenity vanished 
(| “Cars were bumping up and down. People 


SAN FRANCISCO were falling off their bikes, running every- 


BAY é - ‘ where, getting out of their cars. Women 
were screaming. It was panic.” Blocks 
aw turn-of-the-century houses swayed 
and crumpled. The entire downtown area, 
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screaming, then I heard a voice yelling, ‘Are you okay?’ ” 


STOCKBROKER’S ASSISTANT EMILY HUDSON, SAN FRANCISCO 


including the Pacific Garden Mall, was dev- 
astated. Three people were crushed to 
death. Outside Santa Cruz, the community 
closest to the quake’s epicenter, a corral col- 
lapsed. As six frightened horses ran across a 
nearby road, a pickup truck plowed into 
them; the driver was killed 

The Salinas Valley town of Hollister 
(pop. 11,500) experiences temblors so fre- 
quently that some of the townspeople 
proudly call it the Earthquake Capital of 
the World. At 5:04 p.m., 19-year-old Al- 
bert Valles was working out in a gym 
when he felt the building begin to shake 
He ran into the street as the fagade gave 
way, burying his Jeep under an avalanche 
of bricks. “I would have been finished,” 
Valles marveled. No one was injured. Yet 


fighters manhandle the hoses 


" 








in nearby Watsonville (pop. 23,550), the 
Bake-Rite Bakery caved in, fatally 
smashing a passerby 


t was in such terrifying, surrealistic 
scenes that Northern Californians 
who chanced to be in the wrong 
place at 5:04 p.m. last Tuesday were 
jolted into an awful realization: a 
major earthquake had struck the Bay 
Area and its 6 million residents at rush 
hour. In 15 interminable seconds, an esti- 
mated 100 people had been killed and 
3,000 injured, making the quake the third 
most lethal in US. history 
Unlike hurricanes, which can be de- 
tected as they spawn and tracked until 
they expire, earthquakes give no timely 


SEARCH: with canine help, a worker looks for trapped victims 


CLEANING UP: power shovel tears down damaged apartment building 


warning. This one’s subterranean birth 
pangs had persisted for decades, attended 
only by seismologists helplessly unable to 
pinpoint when calamity would strike 
When its punch was finally delivered, it 
was measured at 6.9 on the Richter scale, 
a force not recorded in the U.S. since the 
9.2 quake that shook Alaska in 1964 

The tremor was felt far beyond the 
Bay Area. In Reno, 225 miles northeast of 
San Francisco, University of Nevada stu- 
dent Laura Mildon saw the clothes in her 


| closet swinging on their hangers. In Los 


Angeles, 400 miles to the south, high-rise 
buildings swayed and water sloshed out of 
swimming pools. Jody Paul, an adminis- 
trator for a film company working on the 
23rd floor of a Century City tower, felt a 












“Our lives are right here on the sidewalk.” 


PATRICE GEHRKE, SAN FRANCISCO 


gentle movement that gave her “a really 
strange feeling.” 

In another example of television’s 
ability to create an instant global commu- 
nity as historic events unfold, some 60 
million baseball fans in the U.S. and mil- 


lions more in countries as distant as Japan | 


and Australia got details on the California 
tragedy long before those who were clos- 
est to it. Just 21 minutes before the start of 
the World Series’ third game, the TV pic- 
tures from San Francisco’s Candlestick 
Park started to jiggle. ABC sportscaster 
Al Michaels shouted, “We're having an 
earth. . .!” Then the screens went black as 
power was lost. Soon the network 
switched toa rerun of a sitcom 

The 58,000 high-spirited spectators in 
Candlestick Park were at first either con- 
fused or nonchalant. Both teams had fin- 
ished batting practice. Then a soft, distant 
rumble grew louder. “It sounded like roll- 
ing thunder,” said Peter Rubens, a winery 
manager seated in the right-field lower 
deck. The stadium shuddered. Light 
towers swayed. The foul-line poles in left 
and right field whipped back and forth 


MORNING AFTER: viewing desolation in the Marina district 








Though expansion joints at the top of the 
stadium absorbed the blow, chunks of 
concrete fell off, precisely as planned. One 
dangerous block crashed into a seat in 
Section 53. Only a moment before, its oc- 
cupant had gone to buy a hot dog. 


hen the noise and shak- 
ing reached their peak, 
the spectators fell silent. 
After it finally stopped, 
the relieved and unhurt 
crowd broke into a cheer. “That’s San 
Francisco,” said an admirer of the city 
“They cheer an earthquake.” A fan scrib- 
bled an impromptu sign: THAT WAS 
NOTHING. WAIT TILL THE GIANTS BAT! 
After the public address system lost pow- 
er, police in squad cars used bullhorns to 
tell the fans that there would be no game 
and that they should move slowly toward 
exits. As they left and looked north, they 
could see a plume of black smoke rising 
into an otherwise clear sky. 

No matter how blasé Californians 
pretend to be about earthquakes, this one 
shook that fagade. Lisa Sheeran, a public 
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relations manager, picked up a rental car 
in Colma, just off the San Andreas fault 
As she opened one of the doors, the vehi- 
cle bounced up and down. “What’s wrong 
with this car?” she asked. The rental 
agent shrugged and said, “I don’t know.” 
Then both watched a wave of undulating 
earth approach them from a graveyard at 


the bottom ofa hill. It reminded her of the 


ghostly movie Alien 

When the quake struck, Serina John- 
son, 13, and her sister Corina, 11, were 
alone in their small apartment across from 
Oakland's city hall. “The food started flying 








off the refrigerator, dishes started breaking | 


off the wall, the TV started knocking over, 
and the windows started breaking and 
cracking,” said Serina. “I started scream- 
ing, and I tried to get my little sister out of 


building was coming down.” Said Corina: 
“Tt was like being in a blender.” 

Across the Bay in San Francisco’s 
public library, a chain reaction rippled 
through the stacks, dumping 250,000 
books into piles on the floor. At a meeting 


SURREAL SIGHTS: twisted door of an apartment building 
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| the house. We ran outside. I looked up, and | 
| there was big cracks in the walls. And the 





























“It was like being in a blender.” 


of water-pollution-control officials at the 
Moscone Convention Center, security 
guard Charles Scott stood with 200 people 
at an awards ceremony. “Suddenly people 
were falling off the stage, and the lights 
went out,” he said. “Then everyone pan- 
icked and starting running in all direc- 
tions. I screamed, ‘Don’t run, don’t run!’ 
But people were running over each other, 
and I was knocked down.” Fortunately, 
no one was seriously hurt. 

San Francisco's high-rise buildings, 
many constructed in the past 20 years, 


| proved to be among the safest havens. 
| Built to strict standards adopted after the 


1971 San Fernando tremor, the buildings 
bent rather than snapped as the quake 
rippled through the bedrock. Not one of 
them suffered major damage 

Some of the high-rises, however, 
swayed in the air, terrifying their occu- 
pants. Mark Ragsdale, a loan officer 
working in 2 Embarcadero Center, “knew 
it was something big” when he tried to get 
up from a sofa but was tossed to the floor. 
“TI wobbled all over, trying to get my foot- 
ing. It was like trying to balance on 





ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD CORINA JOHNSON, OAKLAND 


a moving waterbed.” Ragsdale walked 
down 19 flights of stairs and went home. 
Victor Rosen, an Oakland lawyer with 
a 20th-floor office in the Clorox Building, 
was in an elevator at 5:04 p.m. As it swung 
and banged violently, he thought “some- 
thing had been disconnected.” Once the 
shaking stopped, the adventure was not 
over for him and six other passengers. Be- 
tween floors, the elevator doors sprang 
open. Chunks of concrete flashed past. The 
cage dropped slowly, then faster, before 
shuddering to a jarring stop. The occu- 
pants found themselves staring at a plaster 
wall somewhere below the 13th floor. No 
one screamed, but Rosen conceded that 
the situation was “very nerve-racking.” It 
took 35 minutes before rescuers hand- 
cranked the elevator up to the 13th floor 
and the passengers were able to crawl out 
The situation was far worse in the 
Marina, a district of Mediterranean-style 
houses built on landfill in the early part of 
the century. It was mainly the soft earth 
that doomed the 60 houses. Still, the Mari- 
na devastation would have been worse if 
fire fighters had not labored through the 





night to confine the inferno to a single 
large block. Their problem was a lack of 
water because so many mains had broken. 
Using a system of portable hydrants and 
hose tenders devised by assistant fire chief 
Frank Blackburn, they drew water from | 
the Bay. The absence of a breeze in an | 
area where 30-m.p.h. winds are common | 
proved a blessing. “With its earthquakes 
and construction, this city is built to 
burn,” said Blackburn, who was hailed as 
one of the night’s heroes. 





s in so many tragedies, there 
was no clear pattern, no con- 
sistent explanation for why 
some people lost everything, 
in some cases including their 
lives, while others were unscathed by the 
Great Quake of ’89. For one family on 
Russian Hill, the only evidence of the di- 
saster was a broken wineglass. Lacking 
power and therefore radio or television, 
they had no idea how extensive the dam- 
age was until their worried son-in-law 
called from Darwin, Australia. 

On Front Street, the mortar that binds 
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“People were running everywhere. It was panic.” 


HOTEL DESK CLERK HEIDI NYBURG, SANTA CRUZ 


the terra-cotta tile and brick skin of the 
Golden Gate Bank disintegrated into 
powder and the southeast corner of the 
top floor cascaded into rubble. No one 
was injured on the street below, but the 
handsome structure, erected in 1908, will 
have to be torn down. Chinatown, where 
relatively frail buildings are 
packed, seemed even more vulnerable toa 
quake. But Doris Hallanan, a real estate 
agent whose car was “bucking like a wild 
bronco” as she drove down Grant Ave- 
nue, saw only that the street “looked like a 
scene from ancient China because it was 
veiled in dust and smoke.” The area sus- 
tained little serious damage 

At the corner of Sixth and Bluxome 
streets, however, the fourth-floor brick 
wall of a building erected a few years after 
the 1906 quake tore loose. “Bricks were 
falling, and dust was everywhere,” said 
Charles Pinkstaff, who ran out ofa nearby 
structure that also rumbled. “Then every- 
thing was quiet, except for water dripping 
somewhere. I saw a car smashed so flat I 
couldn't tell if anyone had been in it.” 
When he got closer, he saw that the driver 


densely 


had been decapitated. The falling wall 
had smashed seven cars, killing at least 
five people. “I’ve seen people die, but 
nothing like this,” said San Francisco fire 
battalion chief Jack Bogue 


he most horrifying scene was 
in West Oakland 
screams and smoke issued 
from the crumbled concrete of 
I-880. Beneath the smashed 
upper deck, some cars had been flattened 
to a height of 6 in. As survivors yelled for 


where 


help, citizens long divided by race and 
class forgot their differences in a rush to 
assist them. William McElroy, an unem 
ployed boilermaker who had just reached 
his home from the freeway, returned to 
the disaster. “We couldn't do a damn 
thing at first because we didn’t have any 
equipment. We broke into a factory yard 
and got ladders. Then two kids came with 
forklifts from another factory. We put 
pallets on them, lifted them up like 
stretchers and brought people down.” 
Heedless of aftershocks that continued to 
rumble, ghetto youths perched atop lad- 


ders, peering into 18-in. gaps between the 
layers of concrete to help mostly white 
commuters climb to safety. Said McElroy 
“In time of disaster, people don’t ask your 
color. They just ask for help.” 

Patrick Wallace, a worker in a local 
paper plant, shinnied up a tree to reach 
the fallen highway. He saw two women 
dead in a flattened auto. Then he heard 
“one little whimper” from the backseat 
Pinned beneath a slab of concrete and the 
body of his mother was Julio Berumen, 6 
His less seriously injured sister, Cathy, 8, 
also lay there. For nearly an hour, Wal- 
lace struggled to free the boy. Once he felt 
movement. “But it turned out it was just 
the clothing sliding from his body.” 

Arriving fire fighters finally managed 
to pry Cathy loose. Then doctors who had 
rushed to the scene from Oakland hospi- 
tals made a tough decision. “The mother 
is in the way, O.K.?” said intern Daniel 
Allen. “We're going to take a chain saw 
through the body to get to him.” Even af- 
ter that macabre operation, the boy was 
still trapped. Only when trauma surgeon 
James Betts amputated his right leg could 


SANTA CRUZ: not far from the quake’s epicenter, a crushed car stands amid a tangle of debris and fractured tree limbs 
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“My building did the Shimmy Ko-Ko Bop.” 


RESTAURANT OWNER BARBARA KUHL, SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Julio be freed. “He was moving and cry- 
ing out,” Betts explained later. “We 
couldn't just leave him there.” 

When Oakland Mayor Lionel Wilson 
declared that there could be no more sur- 
vivors in the fallen freeway, dogged rescue 
crews ignored him and searched on. Fora 
brief moment on Wednesday, their deter- 
mination seemed to pay off when a faint 
voice was heard in the rubble. But it 
turned out to be from a CB radio 

On Thursday, as the stench of decay- 
ing bodies wafted over the debris, officials 
gave up and called in equipment to lift off 
the slabs. The next night, engineers at- 
tached a cable to a pillar at a particularly 
fragile point of the wreckage to test the 
structure’s ability to sustain the weight of 
more workers. The rubble shifted, opening 
a larger gap. It was a prelude toa miracle 

Shortly after 6 a.m. on Saturday an 

| engineer climbed into the newly exposed 

space to evaluate the test. He was aston- 
| ished: something had moved inside a sil- 
| ver Chevrolet Sprint. Excited rescuers 
| crawled cautiously closer. They found a 
man, alive and semiconscious, still 


WATSONVILLE: St. Patrick’s lost bricks, but not its cross 





strapped into the front seat. When a para- 
medic shouted, the man moved his head 
Struggling gingerly for five hours, they ex- 
tricated Buck Helm, 57, a shipping clerk, 
who managed to wave an arm as he was 
lifted to a waiting ambulance amid the 
cheers of exultant searchers. His condi- 
tion was described as critical but stable. 
He had survived 90 hours in what for so 
many others had been a tomb 

By then, early estimates of as many as 
250 fatalities had begun to look far too high 
Only 34 bodies had been extracted from the 
rubble as of Saturday, and officials theo- 
rized that the freeway death toll might not 
exceed 85, still a catastrophic number 

In Santa Cruz concern for a possible 
survivor touched off a clash between citi- 
zens and police at the devastated Pacific 
Garden Mall. Betty Barnes and other 
workers at the Santa Cruz Coffee Roast- 
ing Co., a boutique coffee shop, ran out 
when the walls began to tumble, but one 
employee remained behind. “I heard a 
quick scream to my right, where she was,” 
Barnes recalled. “I know she’s in there.” 


Friends of the missing woman held 





hands, weeping and calling out her name, 
as rescuers probed through the shambles. 
Finally convinced she could not have sur- 
vived, they gave up late Tuesday night 
That was too soon for the woman’s 
friends, who taunted and pushed the 
workers, pleading with them to look 
again. They threatened to dig into the 
dangerous wreckage themselves. Police 
arrested five people. Late Wednesday the 
body of Robin Ortiz was found 


or the most part, however, the 
predominant mood was a re- 
lieved euphoria. For the mil- 
lions who came through the 
quake without a scratch, the 
experience was akin to a roller-coaster 
ride: a few moments of terror followed by 
sheer exhilaration. “I’ve felt all the earth- 
quakes since I've lived here, and this one 
was the best—my best near death experi- 
ence,” declared Los Gatos bike-shop em- 
ployee Ray Blair 
The joy of survival produced unaccus- 
tomed cooperation and civility. On the 
night of the quake, there were only 25 ar- 


SANTA CRUZ: cracks up to 17 ft. deep near mountain home 








rests for vandalism in San Francisco, 
down from the usual 100 or so, though 
| such arrests were a low police priority 
that evening. Countless residents grabbed 
flashlights to direct traffic at intersections 
where signal lights had stopped. In the 
seedy Mission district of San Francisco, a 
woman carrying two flash- 
lights, precious as gold under 
the circumstances, overheard 
two men discuss stealing one. 
In a rare spirit of camarade- 
rie, they refrained. 

Many hotels allowed the 
newly homeless, or those too 
frightened to stay in their in- 
secure buildings, to camp out 
in their lobbies. At the dark- 
ened Stanford Court, compli- 
mentary caviar and smoked 
salmon were served by can- 
dlelight. The motive was not 
mere generosity: the comesti- 
| bles would have spoiled with- 
| out refrigeration. At the Man- 
darin Oriental, a manager 
explained, “We're doing our 
best to give our guests first- 
class comfort, even while bed- 
ding them down in the lobby.” 
The expense-account Seven 
Hills of San Francisco Res- 
taurant served a free sidewalk 
lunch to anyone who passed 
by. Bankers in three-piece 
suits munched chicken wings 
beside bearded homeless men. 

Everywhere people 
yearned for news of what had 
happened around them. On 
downtown California Street, a 
crowd gathered around a 
| woman equipped with a tiny 
battery-operated TV. Playing 
anchorwoman, she relayed 
the news to those who could 
not see her screen. When 
truncated copies of the San 
Francisco Chronicle appeared 
at 7 a.m. Wednesday, people 
threw quarters at the sellers 
and shoved one another to 
grabacopy. 

On the morning after, 
some of the giddiness lingered. Entrepre- 
neurs appeared on the streets, hawking $20 
T. shirts with the slogan I SURVIVED THE 
QUAKE OF '89, and shops announced half- 
price earthquake sales. But the mood 
turned to grimness as the extent of the de- 
struction became clear. Officials estimated 
that property damage could mount to $10 
billion or more, probably surpassing the 
losses from Hurricane Hugo. Throughout 
the quake zone, residents awoke to a crazy 


quilt of destruction in which some build- 
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“This was my best near death experience.” 


BIKE-SHOP EMPLOYEE RAY BLAIR, LOS GATOS 


ings were leveled while neighboring struc- 
| tures survived intact. In San Juan Bautista 
| the 125-year-old home of restaurant con- 
| sultant Becky McGovern is situated only 
| 100 ft. from the San Andreas fault. Al- 
though it bounced “from one side to the 
other,” the house did not fall down. At 


LOS GATOS: laid-back neighbors and a sign of the times 
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Mariposa House Restaurant in the same 
town, owner Barbara Kuhl said her build- 
ing “did the Shimmy, Shimmy Ko-Ko Bop, 
but we didn’t lose a thing.” Her porch, 
however, had “gone out to meet two little 
old ladies” arriving for dinner. 


frustration boiled into anger in the Marina 
district, where residents who tried to in- 
spect their ruined houses were barred by 
| police. After a shouting match with Mayor 
| Art Agnos, a compromise allowed resi- 





Others were not so fortunate. Their | 


dents with escorts to enter their homes 
briefly to collect whatever they could be- 
fore the buildings were torn down. “Our 
poor little lives are right here on the side- 
walk,” said Patrice Gehrke, loading a pick- 
up with furniture and ferns. Diane Whit- 
acre hoisted a drawing board on her shoul- 
der so she could get on with her 
free-lance work. “The most 
important thing to me was the 
stuff I need to make a living,” 
she observed. “Life does go 
ont 

By Wednesday most of 
San Francisco had returned to 
near normal. The BART mass- 
transit system, which suffered 
only minor damage to its tun- 
nel beneath the Bay, resumed 
normal service, and airports 
in San Francisco, Oakland 
and San Jose were operating 
again. The surest sign that the 
crisis was over: baseball com- 
missioner Fay Vincent an- 
nounced that the World Series 
would resume Tuesday night 
if local officials decide it could 
be done safely. 

Now comes the long work 
of reconstruction. Engineers 
say it may take four weeks to 
repair the Bay Bridge and up 
to 2% years to replace the 
wreck of I-880, Until the re- 
pairs are completed, 343,000 
commuters will face a traffic 
nightmare as they are forced 
to use alternative routes. But 
the rebuilt structures are like- 
ly to be stronger than those 
they replace—strong enough, 
it is hoped, to survive the 
dreaded Big One. 

It is sure to come, some- 
day. Knowing that, Califor- 
nians have a choice: either to 
move to an area less prone to 
quakes, which few are likely to 
do, or to make the best prepa- 
rations they can to deal with 
them. In that sense, there was 
something miraculous about 
the Great Quake of ’89. Ex- 
cept for the catastrophe on I-880, the loss 
of life was remarkably small considering 
the area's population and the power of the 
tremor. If last week’s quake was a dress 
rehearsal for police, rescue workers, sup- 
port services and citizens, they performed 
admirably. And they learned enough to 
be even better prepared for that long- 
dreaded day when the earth trembles 
again. —Reported by Lee Griggs and 
Dennis Wyss/San Francisco, Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Santa Cruz and James Willwerth/Oakland 
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BY JANICE CASTRO 


The enormous energy and re- 

sources that Californians 

have invested in getting 

ready for the Big One were 

amply rewarded last week. 
Since 1971, construction codes have been 
tightened, buildings have been reinforced, 
emergency backup water supplies and 
communications systems have been 
secured, In communities throughout 
the state, fire and police depart- 
ments regularly practice earthquake 
evacuation and rescue responses, 
and neighborhood groups have or- 
ganized self-help efforts. 

Those precautions saved hun- 
dreds of lives. In San Francisco 
modern office high-rises, many 
standing on huge steel-and-rubber 
springs deep below their founda- 
tions, rode out the bucking move- 
ment, bouncing and swaying as 
much as 30 ft. from side to side with- 
out cracking open. Within minutes 
after the quaking subsided, emer- 
gency response teams, honed by 
hundreds of hours of drills, began 
rescuing victims, sealing off danger- 
ously weakened structures and coor- 
dinating relief efforts. 

Perhaps the most important 
planning efforts concerned ways of 
coping in the immediate aftermath 
of a disaster. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. quickly shut off power 
in San Francisco to minimize 
chances that a spark might ignite 
gas leaking from ruptured lines. Asa 
result, only seven buildings were lost 
to fire. Frightened residents in doz- 
ens of towns could find detailed in- 
structions on household safety mea- 
sures in their telephone books. 

But as state and local officials 
were collecting congratulations on their 
efforts last week. troubling questions were 
being raised about two catastrophes: the 
collapse of a stretch of Interstate 880 in 
Oakland and the fall of a 50-ft. span on 
the Bay Bridge, which connects Oakland 
and San Francisco. In concentrating on 
the destructive potential of buildings, had 
government disaster planners overlooked 
the fragile condition of heavily traveled 
highways and bridges? 

1-880, also known as the Nimitz Free- 
way, collapsed when dozens of its concrete 
vertical support columns shattered during 
the violent shaking of the earthquake. Steel 
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support rods inside the columns snapped 
like raw spaghetti under the multimillion- 
pound weight of the four-lane upper road- 
way. Some construction experts last week 
expressed outrage that the steel rods inside 
the columns had not been reinforced to 
help them withstand a powerful quake. 
Said Peter Lehrer, co-chairman of the 
Lehrer McGovern Bovis construction firm, 
which managed the restoration of the Stat- 


I ina few buildings 
I to separate them 
] from the moving 

ground 





ue of Liberty and Ellis Island: “There is no 
excuse for what happened on the Nimitz. 
We have had the technology to guard 


| against this sort of collapse for years.” 


There were reports that state officials 
had long known the freeway, completed 
in 1957, was dangerously weak but had 
moved slowly to mount a major renova- 
tion of the structure. Calling for a state in- 
vestigation last week, Governor George 
Deukmejian said he had just learned that 
a 1982 state study concluded that I-880 
needed major reinforcement to prevent its 
collapse in a strong quake. Engineering 
experts now say that simply wrapping the 
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The Benefits of Being Prepared 


Emergency planning paid off but did not prevent two disastrous collapses 


concrete columns in steel sheathing—a 
common method used to shore up older 
bridges and highways—might have sub- 
stantially reduced the damage. Even 
more disturbing are the suspicions of 
some engineers that initial reinforcement 
work done on the freeway during the 
1970s may have contributed to its col- 
lapse. In an attempt to strengthen the 
roadbed, steel cables were used to connect 
the road's slabs. But as sections of 
the highway began to collapse, these 
cables may have produced a domino 
effect, pulling down one section after 
another. 

In addition to structural flaws in 
the highway, the condition of the 
ground it stood on may have con- 
tributed to the collapse. Like the 
buildings that toppled in San Fran- 
cisco’s Marina district, parts of the 
freeway are built on landfill in an 
area that was once under San Fran- 
cisco Bay (30% of the land under the 
bay has been reclaimed by landfill 
since the turn of the century). 

Under the enormous forces 
exerted by earthquakes, such land- 
fill typically liquefies below its sur- 
face, turning into slush as the water 
is squeezed out. Because this quiv- 
ering mixture amplifies the shaking 
motion of an earthquake, structures 
built on landfill are subjected to far 
more complex and powerful twist- 
ing and shaking than those that 
stand on bedrock. Stark evidence of 
the difference could be seen last 
week, as houses on bedrock stood 
intact across the street from 
ruins. 

Design flaws also seem to have 
contributed to the fall of part of the 
Bay Bridge, which consists of two 
differently engineered sections. Be- 
tween San Francisco and Yerba 
Buena Island, the Bay Bridge is, like the 
Golden Gate, a suspension span built to 
withstand winds of 100 m.p.h. by swing- 
ing from side to side. Between the island 
and Oakland is the section that failed. It 
is of a far less flexible, cantilevered de- 
sign in which the roadway rests on verti- 
cal steel support towers. During the 
tremor, one such tower swayed, snap- 
ping off the 2-in. bolts that attached it to 
the upper roadway and allowing a 
50-ft. section to crash down on the lower 
level. 

Several other double-deck highways 
in San Francisco also sustained heavy 
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far better-tasting juice than a standard 
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you pour juice from one, sit back and savor 
it. And think of us, busy squeezing even 
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On November 9th, learn how to 


your finances as effective 


as you Manage your business. 


It takes an owner 
with talent, ideas 
and determination to 
build a successful 
business. And as the 
business grows, its 
success also depends 
on how effectively its 
finances are handled. 
That's where Merrill 
Lynch can assist you. 
We offer a wide range of 
financial services created 
especially for growing 
businesses. We can help 
your business reach its 
future potential. And on 
November 9th, we will. 

We're presenting “The 
Business Owner And 
Merrill Lynch: Partners In 
The Growth Of America.” 
This national seminar will 
be transmitted live via sat- 
ellite to all Merrill Lynch 
offices and 60 other key lo- 
cations throughout the U.S. 

During the program we 
will visit three successful 
business owners for live 
interviews about how they 
manage their finances. 
You'll learn how manag- 
ing working capital can 
maximize your growth 
potential; how to save 
time and money by cen- 
tralizing your financial 
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affairs; how to build retire- 
ment resources, and how 
to evaluate the worth of 
your business if and when 
you decide to sell. 

After the broadcast, 
Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultants will be on 
hand to answer questions 
and address any additional 
concerns you might have. 

The seminar, begins at 
7p.m. E.S.T. Times will 
vary in different parts of 


the country. For the time 
in your area and for res- 
ervations, contact your 
local Merrill Lynch office. 
For the number of the 
office nearest you, call 
1-800-637-7455, ext. 7098. 
There is no charge for 
attending, but seating 

is limited. 
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The way structures are designed can make or break them when an earthquake strikes. 
Some lessons are learned the hard way: 
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HIGHWAYS: The worst structural failure was the double-decker |-880, where a number of concrete 
columns gave way. Built in the 1950s, the columns had vertical steel rods inside, but they lacked the 
Spiral reinforcing rods used in modern construction. 





BAY BRIDGE 


Cantilever 
section 














BRIDGES: Although built within one year of each other, the Bay Bridge, with its less flexible cantilever 
design, failed while the Golden Gate, having a more supple structure, swayed but did not give way 








GAS AND WATER LINES: Costly earthquake proofing has yet to be accomplished on San Francisco's 
buried piping systems. It would involve installing joints between the pipes that could stretch and 
compress during a quake, preventing gas leaks and water damage 
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damage in last week’s quake. On Thurs- 
day, after large fissures were spotted in 
half a dozen support structures, officials 
closed the Embarcadero Freeway, which 
swoops high above the city’s financial 
district. Cracks were also found in the 
Southern and Central freeways, which 





bisect other downtown districts. Al- | 


though some experts insist that safe dou- 


ble-deck roads can be built, angry de- | 


mands that all such highways in 
California’s quake zone be dismantled 
are already being heard. In Los Angeles 
last week, County Supervisor Kenneth 
Hahn called for a halt in construction of 
a second deck over 2.6 miles of the Har- 
bor Freeway. 

Even thousands of miles away 
from the epicenter, Americans were 
warily eyeing their highways and build- 
ings and calling for better planning. 
Along the New Madrid fault, which runs 
150 miles southeast of St. Louis, seismic 
experts say that within the next ten years 
there is a 33% chance of a quake as pow- 
erful as the one that hit San Francisco. 
Many East Coast residents who think of 
earthquakes as a California problem 
were reminded last week that New York 
City, which in 1985 sustained a 4.0-point 
quake with no significant damage, may 
be struck by a quake even more powerful 
than the San Francisco temblor within 
the next 20 years. Such a quake would 
wreak havoc on New York City, with its 
shockingly decrepit bridges and high- 
ways, some of which are only now get- 
ting the attention they urgently need. 

Final explanations of why some Cali- 


| fornia structures collapsed and others did 


not cannot be arrived at overnight. Just as 
researchers must analyze air disasters for 
as long as a year to determine the precise 
cause, scientists at earthquake research 
centers from Berkeley to Buffalo will use 
data from the wreckage to simulate last 
week's quake. By using sophisticated 
computers to study the wrenching forces, 
they hope to learn how to limit the 
damage. 

Ultimately, these studies will yield 
valuable lessons in how to save lives and 
protect property. For example, one new 
technology based on studies of earlier 
quakes protects high-rise towers and 
bridges with shock absorbers made of 
rubber and lead. As small as toaster ov- 
ens, these seismic shock absorbers can re- 
duce the force of a mighty 8.0 quake toa 
mere 5.0, hardly powerful enough to crack 
a sidewalk. As Californians marveled 
about how much more horrific last week’s 
quake might have been without their 
preparations, they were also looking at 
a laboratory for prevention. Excruciat- 
ing as the lessons are, tough-minded 
planning can reduce the tragic price the 
next time the earth heaves and buckles 
underfoot. -Reported by Robert W. Hollis/ 
Oakland, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and 
Sophtronia Scott/New York 
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Still Waiting for the Big One 


The science of quake prediction is improving, but don‘ bet on it 


BY J. MADELEINE NASH 


Even as the earth rocked and 
rolled, California’s army of 
seismologists rallied into ac- 
tion. In Berkeley, University 
| of California graduate stu- 

dent Anthony Lomax felt the sidewalk 
shiver and watched telephone poles sway, 
then rushed to his seismographic station. 
“The instruments were off-scale!” he 


marveled. Within minutes the scientists 
on duty had pinpointed the epicenter of 
the quake in the rugged Santa Cruz moun- 
tains some 50 miles away. The spot was 
no surprise: it lay on the San Andreas 
fault, a great gash in the earth that ex- 
tends nearly the length of the California 





coast. Even before the quake, the Santa 
Cruz area had been identified as a prime 
candidate for a big tremor. “We still can’t 
predict when an earthquake will occur,” 
says geologist Clarence Allen of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, “but at 
least we can say where an earthquake is 
most likely.” 

As aftershocks jolted the area, geolo- 
gists fanned out into the mountains to 
look for changes wrought by the quake. 
They examined winding roads for frac- 
tures and shot laser beams across the 
fault to measure expected shifts in 
terrain. 

From the start, scientists had a firm 
answer to the question uppermost in every 
Californian’s mind: the earthquake that 





hit San Francisco last week was not the 
long-feared Big One. While it packed a 
punch, measuring 6.9 on the Richter 
scale,* the 1906 earthquake was 25 times 
as strong, at 8.3. Warns Dallas Peck, 
director of the U.S. Geological Survey: 
“The question is not whether a bigger 
earthquake is coming. The question is 
when.” 

This quake did not begin to exhaust 
the pent-up energy in the 800-mile-long 
San Andreas system. In a list of seismic 
danger zones compiled by an expert panel 
last year, the section around Santa Cruz 
ranked only sixth. The area believed most 
likely to have a devastating quake in 


*The Richter scale is logarithmic, so each additional 
point represents a tenfold increase in severity. 
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| fault, near San Bernardino. Some 
| parts of the San Andreas are more 


the next three decades lies near 
Palm Springs. 

Like a river with multiple 
tributaries, the San Andreas is as- 
sociated with numerous lesser 
faults, among them the Hayward 
fault, which undercuts Berkeley 
and Oakland, and the San Jacinto 


dangerous than others. One seg- 
ment that lies to the south of the 
Santa Cruz mountains does not 
appear prone to large jolts at all. 
“It just creeps along,” says geo- 
physicist Ross Stein of the USGS. 
“Probably there’s some remark- 
able material down there that, 
like talcum powder, acts as a 
lubricant.” 

The earth is constantly moving un- 
derfoot. Its surface, cracked like ancient 
pottery, is broken into 15 large pieces. 
These pieces of crust, called plates, rest- 
lessly roam about, driven by plumes of 
molten rock that roil up from the plan- 
et’s superheated core. Many of the 
world’s largest earthquakes occur at the 
boundaries of such plates. The San An- 
dreas fault system divides the Pacific 
plate and the North American plate, 
which grind past each other at the pace 
of 2 in. a year. But this movement of the 
plates is not uniform. Along fault zones 
the plates tend to become “locked,” re- 
sisting the overall motion. Explains 
Berkeley seismologist Robert Uhrham- 
mer: “Stress builds up in these areas that 
are in effect welded shut. It’s as if the 
rock were being stretched like a big rub- 
ber sheet.” At a certain point the rock 
snaps, allowing the plates to slip and re- 
lease stress. The result is an earthquake. 

During the 1906 tremor, the plates on 
either side of the San Andreas lurched 
past each other by as much as 20 ft. Over 
time, such jumps add up. “In 30 million 
years,” Berkeley seismologist Bruce Bolt 


San Bernardino 


“"y San Jacinto 


Valley 
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Source: Study dune in 1988 
by the US. Geological Survey 

















says, “Los Angeles will become a new 
suburb of San Francisco.” 

Even though the mechanics of earth- 
quakes are understood, accurate prediction 
of their occurrence has remained beyond 
reach. Earthquake forecasting is mostly 
based on past history. If a fault once gener- 
ated a big earthquake, it can be assumed 
that it will do so again. But just where and 
when will the next big break occur? Here 
scientists are beginning to make headway. 
Geophysicist Wayne Thatcher of the USGS 
notes that the 1906 quake ruptured a 260- 
mile-long section of the San Andreas, ex- 
tending from Cape Mendocino to San Juan 
Bautista. But the plate movement along the 
southern portion of the rupture was minor 
compared with the far greater movement 
in the north. To Christopher Scholz of Co- 
lumbia University’s Lamont-Doherty Geo- 
logical Observatory, this meant one thing: 
the southern section of the quake zone had 
retained an enormous amount of stress. “It 
was,” he says, “ready to go.” And last week 
it did. 

Still, there is a vast difference between 
suggesting that an earthquake is likely to 
happen and pinpointing when. For now, 








specific section of the San Andreas 
fault will snap in one year’s time or 
in a hundred, but they are working 
on it. Seismic silence is one clue. 
Soundings taken along the San 
Andreas over the past 15 years 
showed that the small earthquakes 
that are a daily event along other 
parts of the system were not occur- 
ring in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Scientists argued over the signifi- 
cance of this blank spot in the data. 
Then a year ago, activity ominous- 
ly resumed, and last August 
brought a damaging earthquake. 
Such an increase in activity, notes 
Columbia’s Scholz, seems to indi- 
cate that stress has built up to the 
point where a major release is 
imminent. 

Halfway between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, near the tiny town of Park- 
field, scientists are conducting an experi- 
ment that they hope will open the door toa 
new era of earthquake prediction. Along a 
20-mile section of the San Andreas, re- 
searchers have sunk strain gauges up to 
1,000 ft. deep into the earth and laced the 
surface with “creep meters” that measure 
rock movement. “We're listening to the 
heartbeat of this section of the fault very, 
very closely,” says the Geological Survey’s 
Thatcher. The Parkfield section of the San 
Andreas is unusual in that it is the Old 
Faithful of earthquake zones, generating 
moderate tremors every 20 to 27 years. The 
last Parkfield earthquake occurred in 1966, 
which means that the next one should strike 
between now and 1993. By keeping detailed 
track of underground changes over time, 
scientists hope to identify precise signals 
that an earthquake is imminent. 

The size of an earthquake is deter- 
mined partly by the length of the fault 
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| segment that slips. In addition, large 


earthquakes tend to be spaced further 
apart than small ones, since it takes a 
much longer time to accumulate sufficient 
stress. While scientists cannot say exactly 
where or when the next Big One will hit, 
they are not without hunches. Southern 


| California, which has not had a Big One 


since 1857, is every seismologist’s first bet. 

Still, as last week’s quake in San Fran- 
cisco demonstrated only too well, it does 
not take a Big One to deal a lethal blow. 
For this reason, some geologists think that 
the Big One has been overemphasized as a 
near-term threat. There are faults up and 
down the California coast capable of 
equaling the latest quake, and that is 
enough reason to worry. Likely candi- 
dates for significant quakes in Northern 
California include not only Berkeley and 
Oakland but also the Silicon Valley. The 
Los Angeles Basin, for its part, has experi- 
enced an increase in small earthquakes, 
which many seismologists find alarming. 
The message from Mother Nature seems 
unmistakable: Be prepared. a 





scientists cannot say whether a 
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And Now, Emotional Aftershocks 





Survivors must cope with losses and a new sense of vulnerability 


As the veterans of untold 

small tremors and countless 

mock drills, Californians 

have long been convinced 

they were psychologically 
ready for a big quake. Last week that 
comforting belief was demolished. “I’m 
scared,” confesses Sarah Ford, 43, who 
with her three-year-old daughter found 
temporary shelter at an Oakland high 
school. “I need a stress pill. When I walk, 
I'm like tipping. I’m looking to see if any- 
thing moves.” 

The physical shocks may be waning, 
but the psychological reverberations are 
just beginning. In the next weeks and 
months, residents will have 
to cope with an array of 
symptoms that are increas- 
ingly recognized as the emo- 
tional legacy of mass disas- 
ters. Just like soldiers in 
combat and civilians in as- 
saults, survivors of quakes— 
as well as of floods, fires, 
plane crashes, even oil 
spills—experience psychic 
upheavals so intense that 
their lives are shaken for 
years. In 1980 the American 
Psychiatric Association for- 
mally labeled such debilitat- 
ing effects “post-traumatic 
stress disorder.” 

Some experts believe 
that Bay Area residents 
may be peculiarly vulnera- 
ble to the syndrome, pre- 
cisely because they have 
been anticipating a cataclysm for years. 
“Chronic stress is very harmful,” notes 
Dr. James Shore of the University of Col- 
orado Health Sciences Center in Denver, 
who surveyed victims of the 1980 eruption 
of Mount St. Helens. “Preparedness can 
make people more susceptible.” 

Whether or not that proves true, the 
psychological buffeting Californians will 
endure will follow a characteristic pat- 
tern. Initial shock and fears will give way 
to a burst of elation. But that will quickly 
fade as the extent of the devastation sinks 
in. While few residents must confront the 
death of a loved one, many have lost their 
homes, which hold immense emotional as 
well as financial value. The destruction of 
family photographs can be tantamount to 
obliterating one’s personal history. 

Soon survivors will suffer a host of 
complaints, from headaches and stomach 
pains to flashbacks and suicidal thoughts. 
Victims of Hurricane Hugo, which lashed 
the Southeastern U.S. last month, are 








showing the expected strains. “About all 
of the people we talk to have sleep distur- 
bances,” says Dr. James Ballenger, head 
of the psychiatric institute at the Medical 
University of South Carolina in Charles- 
ton. “They are constantly fatigued. They 
leave briefcases at home. They forget ap- 
pointments. They cannot concentrate.” 
There are other distress signals as 
well. Interest in food or sex often flags, 
while indulgence in alcohol or drugs deep- 
ens. People may be jumpy and their tem- 
pers short. In the first seven months after 
the Mount St. Helens blowup, reports of 
domestic violence in Othello, Wash., in- 
creased 45%, and criminal arrests went 


up 22%, according to one study. The most 
profound impact is a new sense of vulner- 
ability. Victims wonder when disaster will 
strike again and conjure up fresh calami- 
ties. “Disasters like earthquakes chal- 
lenge a fundamental fantasy that we live 
with: that we're immortal,” explains psy- 
chiatrist David Spiegel of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s School of Medicine. 

Most people recover their emotional 
equilibrium in about a year, though the 
trauma can easily last longer. In general, 
researchers have found that people cope 
with natural disasters better than man- 
made ones. And those who have suffered 
physical injuries often fare better ulti- 
mately than those who escape unhurt. 

Rescuers, despite being trained to 
cope with disaster, may be particularly 
troubled by the grim sights and smells. “I 
don’t care how professional your firemen 
and policemen are,” says Jim Worlund, 
an Oakland emergency planner, referring 
to an amputation performed on a victim 








on the collapsed Nimitz Freeway, “that’s 
hard to live with.” Dr. Edward McCarroll 
of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search in Washington last year conducted 
a survey of 150 military and civilian per- 
sonnel who participated in rescue efforts 
at military disasters. He found that many 
were overwhelmed when they discovered 
a body that resembled them or when they 
handled victims’ effects, like wedding 
rings. “All they can think of,” he says, “is 
“That could have been me.’ ” 

Older people, once considered emo- 
tionally frail, are now regarded as excep- 
tionally hardy. Their wealth of experi- 
ence gives them a broader perspective to 
draw on. Children, on the other hand, ap- 
pear to be very fragile. Psychologist Bill 
Locke of Texas Tech, who studied the af- 
tereffects of a 1970 tornado in Lubbock, 
found that youngsters, even those as old as 
ten, regressed into clinging and infantile 
behavior and that some re- 
sidual effects were felt in 
adolescence. Other high- 
risk groups: single parents, 
especially women, who usu- 
ally carry the brunt of their 
family’s emotional needs; 
and the poor, who are often 
already stressed to the limit. 

The key to blunting 
mental trauma is counsel- 
ing. Survivors need to be as- 
sured that their reactions 
are normal and expected. 
Talking to family and 
friends is encouraged, but 
often it is not enough. Says 
Susan Solomon, coordina- 
tor of the National Institute 
of Mental Health’s emer- 
gency and disaster reseerch 
program: “The thing at 
makes disasters partic___-- 
ly damaging is that the people you nor- 
mally turn to for help are also victims.” 
Many Alaskans affected by the Exxon 
Valdez oil spill last March are finding 
professional help useful. In the three 
months after the accident, the number of 
people seeking assistance at the Valdez 
Counseling Center was three times the 
number who came during the same period 
in the previous year. 

The sooner help comes, the better. A 
study of 200 traumatic-stress cases by re- 
searchers at the Barrington Psychiatric 
Center in Los Angeles revealed that the 
costs of rehabilitation, disability, absence 
from work and litigation were six times as 
high for victims who received no or delayed 
therapy as for those who were treated quick- 
ly. That suggests that California health offi- 
cials should offer as much counseling as pos- 
sible now—or face even more serious 
distress in the future. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and 
Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 
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_ Nowif you want long distance service 
without the worries, you may have to ask for it. 
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fastest and most reliable long distance service in the world. 
Then you can proceed with confidence. 
For more information, or a wallet-sized card with simple 
dialing instructions, call 1 800 661-0661. 


A cautionary note to people who use public phones: 

These days, some public phones don't automatically 
connect you to AT&T. Fortunately, it's still easy to make 
sure youre getting the quality AT&T service you've always 
depended on. 

If there are no AT&T signs on or near the phone 
youre using, listen for ‘AT&T after dialing. If you don't 
hear it, you might not have reached AT&T. 


In that case, just hang up and dial 10+ATT+0 before 


dialing the area code and number. Or, if you're calling 
from a hotel, just ask the switchboard operator how to 
best reach AT&T. In seconds, you'll be connected to the 
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Release 3's 3D design gives you unprecedented power for analysis 


Every business day, 10 million people 
turn to the power of Lotus” 1-2-3° to solve 
their business problems. From investment 
banking to aerospace engineering. From 
fish processing to floral design. 

That’s because nothing can help you 
exploit the power of information better. 
Especially with the introduction of the new 
Lotus 1-2-3: Release 3 and Release 2.2. 

1-2-3 Release 3 lets you manipulate data, 
navigate through complex applications, 
and work with more speed, power and ease 
than any other spreadsheet. 
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In fact, InfoWorld recently was moved 
to say “... with this new release, 1-2-3 has 
instantly regained its long standing position 
as the sheet to beat.” 

Much of the credit belongs to Release 3’s 
revolutionary, true three dimensional 
design. And to its powerful database with 
DataLens technology that lets you access 
external data without leaving 1-2-3. 

Equally impressive is Release 3’s pre- 
sentation quality output and its range of 
advanced analytical graphics. In addition, 
our new programming tools make custom 


J are registered trademarks of Locus Development Corporation OS/2 is a registered tradereart of International Business Machines, Inc 1-2-3 
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applications extraordinarily easy to create. 

Release 3 is for DOS or OS/2” users. Its 
breakthrough spreadsheet design 
makes it ideal for managing highly 
complex tasks. For example, rolling 
up multiple departmental budgets, 
analyzing a database of company 
expenses or building a financial 
reporting system. 


For those of you who work in a Relea ere eres 
p sheet publishing ca; ity 
640K DOS environment, Release 2.2  andextraordinary speed. 


is the most powerful spreadsheet you can 
Juy. It’s ideal for everyday business applica- 
tions from basic budgeting to inventory 
tracking to sales forecasting. 

Release 2.2 offers remarkable speed and 
presentation quality output, as well as 
improved analytical power in the way of file 
linking, minimal recalc and undo. 

And your current add-in products will 
work with Release 2.2. So you can customize 
it any way you need to. 

All of which means, you can do every- 
thing you always did with 1-2-3 only now 


The New Lotus 1-2-3 
The spreadsheet of choice 
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behind adesk has 
power on top of it. 


you can do it faster, smarter and better. 

Of course, both Release3 and Release 2.2 
provide the highest compatibility 
with your current version of 1-2-3. 
Or as InfoWorld put it, “... current 
1-2-3 users will feel right at home 
immediately.”! 

The point is, there’s never been 
a better time to upgrade to 
Lotus 1-2-3, because there’s never 
been a better 1-2-3. 

For more information, contact your 
Lotus Authorized Reseller. Or, if you’re a 
current user, and would like to receive up- 
grade information, call 1-800-TRADEUP. 
Ask for EXT. 581. 

Then you'll see firsthand how the new 
Lotus 1-2-3 will give you more power than 
ever before. On the desk and behind it. 
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“The NP 6650. Award for Excellent Overall Copy Quality” 
“The NP8580. Best Overall Performance based on 


Hands-On Evaluation” 
—Datapro 1/89 


“Most Outstanding Copier—Overall. NP8580” 
“The Canon NP 6650 is the mid-volume copier of choice” 
“The lab’s ever-skeptical technicians were impressed 
with its (the NP1215) performance” 

—Buyer’s Lab 5/89 
“The Color Laser Copier is the standard by which 


other color copiers are judged” 
—American Office Dealer 7/89 


When youre America’s most popularcopier, 
you have to face the critics: 


The reviews are in. When it comes to business copiers, the choi¢e is Canon: 
Being number one in copier placements for seven consecutive years, and 
our over 5 million copiers produced worldwide prove it, 


THE CHOICE IS CANON 


For more information, call toll free 1-800-OK CANON. Or write Canon US A., inc.. PO. Box 3900, Peoria, I 61614 





Television in the Dark 








BY WALTER ISAACSON 


The omnipotence of televi- 
sion is so taken for granted 
these days that viewers are 
no longer amazed when a 
crackdown in Beijing or a 
hostage crisis in Beirut magically materi- 
alizes in their living room. Far more sur- 








sensation Tuesday night: the tidy coher- 
ence and instant packaging that normally 
make television such a reassuring nation- 
| al touchstone were replaced by the 
| unusual experience of watching as the 
| medium was forced to grope in the dark. 
“When you're used to being able to 
flick switches and have things pop up 
on satellites, it’s frustrating 
and even terrifying to real- 
ize that you have no way of 
finding out the dimensions 
of a disaster,” says Robert 
Murphy, ABC’s vice presi- 
dent of news coverage. 
“You feel you've lost con- 
trol of the story.” 
Immediate gratification 
ha’ become a hallmark of 
age of mobile uplinks. 
“The new satellite technol- 
ogy is wonderful,” says NBC 
anchorman Tom Brokaw, 
“but it’s made us hostage to 
our expectations that infor- 
mation can be instanta- 
neous.” Tuesday night was 
a reminder that there are 
limits to what even televi- 
sion can do when electricity 
and telephones and high- 
ways are knocked out. By the time most 
networks closed down for the night after 
five or six hours of coverage, San Jose 
and Santa Cruz were still disconcertingly 
cut off from contact, the scope of the 
tragedy on Oakland’s 1-880 was un- 


porters to convey the full flavor of what 
life was like for 6 million residents of the 


get. “The instinct of journalists is to have 
it tidy,” says Brokaw. “In this case there 
were many loose ends even at the end of 
the night.” 

This is not to minimize the dazzling 
feats that the networks and their affiliates 
were able to pull off. Howard Stringer, the 
president of CBS Broadcast Group, was 
parking his car at Candlestick Park when 
the earthquake hit, and he subsequently 
spent hours searching for a working tele- 
phone or open airport. “It’s remarkable 
that television got satellite feeds out at all, 
given that things weren't working even at 





Bay Area on a night they will never for- | 


Video technology shows its limits when the uplinks go down 


a lower level of technology,” he says. San 
Francisco's two dailies, also without pow- 
er, had trouble making their deadlines 
with abbreviated editions, and newspa- 
pers across the country relied heavily on 
TV for their information. 

ABC turned in the most impressive 
performance. With 14 camera crews, the 


| Goodyear blimp, and savvy sports com- 


prising, and a bit unnerving, was the eerie | 


known, and it had been impossible for re- | 


mentator Al Michaels on hand at Candle- 
stick Park to cover the World Series, its 
sports division alone could probably have 
beaten the other networks’ news divi- 
sions, as it did after the massacre at the 
1972 Munich Olympics. Anchoring from 
Washington, Ted Koppel again proved 
that he is unsurpassed in the art of ex- 
tracting facts from chaos. While CBS's 





Dan Rather was still stressing the “un- 
confirmed” nature of reports about the 
collapse of the Bay Bridge, ABC (along 
with the ever enterprising CNN) had al- 
ready broadcast a shot of the fallen 
roadway. 

But the video pickings were by neces- 


| sity slim and disjointed. The night was 
| dominated by repeated aerial views of 


three scenes—a fire in the Marina dis- 
trict, the broken segment of the Bay 
Bridge, and the collapsed stretch of 
I-880—with comments from correspon- 
dents who had no way to get to them. On 
ABC, Michaels tried to figure out from his 
monitor in Candlestick Park where the 


| fire was located; on NBC, Bob Jamieson 


reported from his car telephone that he 


| saw no indications of the blaze as he de- 
| scribed the “festive atmosphere” at Em- 
| barcadero Center. 


“We kept showing pictures of the col- 
lapsed highway,” says Murphy, “but it 


| was not for at least two hours that we real- 
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provide the reassuring hint of journalistic 


ized we were seeing two levels that had 
pancaked and crushed people.” Even 
more frustrating to Murphy was the im- 
penetrable shroud surrounding the South 
Bay. “We tried all night to get a signal out 
of San Jose, but we had no satellite capa- 
bility, the microwaves weren't working 
and we could not even get them on the 
phone. For all we knew, hundreds might 
be dead.” 

The Tuesday-night turmoil showed 
how reliant networks have become on the 
technology of affiliates. “Once upon a 
time, only the networks had remote 
trucks and satellite capacity, but now 
most local stations do,” says Koppel, who 
repeatedly turned over his show to a pick- 
up of ABC’s intrepid affiliate, KGO. NBC 
was hobbled by the lack of a working gen- 
erator at its affiliate KRON, which ended 
up relying on wire-service reports tele- 
faxed from Los Angeles. 

Even in the best of circumstances, 
television is most powerful when report- 
ing a focused event with a 
clear-cut emotional con- 
tent. Because camera crews 
= could not wander the city 
broadcasting interviews, it 
was impossible to convey 
the surreal array of emo- 
tions, running from grief to 
giddiness, or to share the 
diverse experiences that 
formed the sprawling saga. 
By the time the Minicams 
were back beaming the 
next day, the story had 
shifted to one of rescue and 
recovery; the varied tapes- 
try of what happened dur- 
ing the earthquake was lost 
in the dust. 

There was, nonetheless, 
something dramatic about 
the way the viewers found 
themselves treated to the 
raw material that is normally polished 
and packaged before broadcast. “One of 
the things that make television so power- 
ful is that on occasion we end up groping 
for information together,” says ABC’s un- 
flappable Peter Jennings, who after co- 
anchoring with Koppel for a few minutes 
decided to grab a plane west to be the first 
anchor on the scene next morning. Jeff 
Greenfield, a media critic who appears on 
ABC, notes that “the significance of the 
story was heightened by scenes of local re- 
porters holding flashlights in generator-lit 
newsrooms that looked like broom 
closets.” 

By Wednesday evening, all the images 
were brightly lighted once again, and the 
anchors were presenting polished broad- 
casts from San Francisco. The morning 
shows were there as well, along with 
enough reporters from around the world to 





overkill that serves as a sign that the world 
is under control once again. zB 
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Popular Mechanics said our Spirit ES was “Probably But lest you be swayed by a bunch of raving 
the best sedan Chrysler has ever built? And went on to —_ journalists, judge a 1990 Dodge Spirit for yourself: 
call it “The best American car in this class”* Evaluate its longer powertrain warranty. Superior 
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First the Shaking, Then the Flames 


BY FRANK TRIPPETT 


In 1906 San Francisco with 
its 400,000 souls was the un- 
disputed gem of the Pacific 
Coast, a bustling, pungent, 
polyglot city enjoying corrupt 
government, splendid libraries and won- 
derful restaurants. As a hub of interna 
tional finance and society, it rivaled New 
York City and Paris, and it took perverse 
pride in its reputation, well earned by the 
depravity of the carnal Barbary Coast, as 
“the wickedest city in the world.” The 
| evening of April 17, when the nonpareil 
| Enrico Caruso sang in Carmen at the 
Grand Opera House before repairing to 








FIRE STORM: after the earth stopped rumbling, blazes roared 


the fabulous Palace Hotel (a telephone 
and bath for every room, no less), was 
simply the glittering usual. As the popu- 
lace drifted to sleep that night, all was 
well. Who could have dreamed that in 
only a few hours little would remain of 
this luminous metropolis but some black- 
ened hills and charred ruins by the Gold- 
en Gate? 

The devastation of San Francisco 
and a calamity for Santa Rosa and San 
Jose and every other California city from 
Eureka to Salinas—began at 5:12 a.m., at 
the first light of what would have been a 
lovely day. A dreadful howling sound 
shattered the dawn, as the earth suddenly 
rumbled, vibrated, heaved and pitched, 





~ 


Even after 83 years, the Great Quake reverberates in San Francisco's memory 


wobbling in a demonic dance. “The whole 
street was undulating,” recalled police 
sergeant Jesse Cook. The quake shook the 
city, in words that became folklore, like a 
“terrier shaking a rat.” 

In two distinct stages lasting a minute 
and five seconds, the quaking stunned 
the populace out of sleep into an incom- 
prehensible terror of showering plaster, 
scatlering bric-a-brac, breaking dishes, 
shifting furniture, toppling walls and col- 
lapsing roofs. Waterfront houses lurched 
and fell apart, hotels hopped off their 
foundations. In the working-class district 
south of Market Street, tenements turned 
into tangled splinters, and four hotels cap- 
sized and collapsed, trapping scores. An 





through the city, incinerating the homes of 250,000 
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As comfortable as Indian Summer. 






As mixable as good friends. ee 
As tasty asajuicy novel. _ i = asl 
That’ a taste of what en@e | 
Windsor is all about. eae | a P 
ay! y as 
Windsor. a ie. 
One taste and you're > there. Ka, 


Windsor Canadian Supreme Whisky, 40% Alc. by Vol.(80 proof), Imported and Bottled by the Windsor Distillery Co., Deerfield, IL. © 1989. 









Walt [Jisney World 


For information call (407) W-DISNEY, EXT. 81, or contact your travel agent. 


Sr It's America’s 
— most exciting family 
vacation —from Premier, the Official 
Cruise Line of Walt Disney World. 
Cruise 3 or 4 nights to the 
Bahamas. Sail from Port Canaveral, 
just minutes from the Vacation Kingdom, 
on Premier’ exclusive Star/Ship fleet— 
the Star/Ships Oceanic, Atlantic 

and Majestic. 

Aboard your Star/Ship: All-out 
luxury, all day long. All the best, 
and more of it. Gourmet cuisine, 
great entertainment and activities, 
plus the famous Disney characters 
like Mickey, or Donald, or their 
friends on every sailing. 

The best family programs in 

the business: With year-round 
supervised children’s activities and 
specially trained youth counselors. 
And Premier's latest innovation, our 
“Kids’ Quarters™” plan which lets 
you purchase a second stateroom for 


it Dig 


re The Bahamas that comes witha 
= Walt Disney World vacation free. 7 days from $695: 


your children at a special low rate. 
Choose your cruise — even your 
destination. Choose from a 3 or 4- 
night cruise and two Bahamas itiner- 
aries. Visit Nassau with its duty-free 
shopping and nightlife and then sail to 
Salt Cay, an Out Island paradise of glis- 
tening beaches and swaying palms. Or 
sail to 4 spectacular Out Islands on our 
exclusive Abacodabra™ cruise to the 
undiscovered Abacos — Premier is the 
only cruise line that can take you there. 
For the rest of your week, Disney is 
free—with Free Vacation King 
resorts! Before or after your cruise, 
it's all free. Choose a 3-night cruise 
and have 4 nights at the Vacation 
Kingdom. Sail on the 4-night, it’ll be 
three. Plus, when you reserve 6 months 


in advance, you'll have a free stay at one . 


of the Vacation Kingdom resorts! 
Reserve within 6 months and 
you can stay free at one of 
Orlando’ finest hotels. 






™ 





There's so much to do... and 
we've made it all so easy. You'll 
enjoy 3 free 1-day admissions to the 
Magic Kingdom Park, EPCOT Center, 
and Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. 
Plusa free 7-day rental car, anda free 
tour of Spaceport USA™ at nearby 
Kennedy Space Center. 

Premier's Cruise and Walt Disney 
World Week is available every week 
year-round. From $695* 

Call your travel agent now for 
details. € Jr experience Premier's 
Cruise and Disney week for yourself— 
send $9.95 to Premier Cruise Lines, 
P.O. Box 515, Cape Canaveral, FL 
32920 and you'll receive Premier's all- 
new Cruise and Disney Video. It's the 
next best thing to being there (price 
counts toward your cruise booking). 


"Rate 





per person, dowlte occupancy, based ot W) Super 














The Walt Disney Company 


PREMIER CRUISE LINES 


The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World’ 

















added blast rattled the area, as the city gas 
plant blew up. Thousands of chimneys 
plunged through roofs. Many residents 
drowned, trapped, in deluges from rup- 
tured water mains. An elaborate new city 
hall disintegrated. When the Richter 
scale was devised later, experts rated the 
quake at a tremendously potent 8.3. 

The shuddering pandemonium 
abruptly ended in an uncanny stillness 
“almost as awesome as the dreadful sound 
of the quake,” William Bronson relates in 
The Earth Shook, the Sky Burned. Dazed 
men still in nightclothes stumbled out of 
dwellings along with women holding ba- 
bies. The air was powdery. Many streets 
had gaping fissures. Few residents could 
get any idea of the extent of what had 
happened. People milled about, as an ob- 
server put it, “like speechless idiots.” Be- 
yond view, the injured and trapped began 
to cry out, and gradually the able-bodied 
undertook rescues. 

Many well-built structures survived 
with minor damage, but 90% of all build- 
ings were of frame construction. Wooden 
dwellings in the congested area south of 


Market (where most of the dead would be | 


found) were reduced to heaps of kindling, 
which were quickly set afire by over- 
turned stoves. Scattered blazes began to 
burn at once. Yet the city’s troubles had 
hardly begun. 

The well-drilled 585-man fire depart- 
ment proved all but useless: broken mains 
left the city without water. Scattered 
blazes soon converged into fire storms 
that gobbled up huge swaths of the city. 
The inferno spread despite desperate at- 
tempts to create firebreaks by dynamiting 
whole blocks of homes and businesses. 
Writer Jack London, who lived in Sono- 
ma County, said what everyone saw: “IT 
knew it was all doomed.” 

In the first day, 250 city blocks were 
incinerated. Not until the third day did 


the last of the fires sputter down. By then | 


514 city blocks (4.1 sq. mi.) had gone, 
28,188 buildings, including the homes of 
250,000. Libraries, theaters, restaurants, 
courts, jails, the financial! district, South of 
Market, the fabulous Palace—all gone. 
North of Market, little remained of Chi- 
natown but a labyrinth of underground 
chambers once home to brothels and opi- 
um dens. About 2,500 had died. 

Now it was a city of refugees. More 
than 100,000 had fled, and 250,000 re- 
mained, encamped in parks and fields. 
Rich and poor alike stood in line at im- 
provised soup kitchens and mess halls. 
Policemen, soldiers and armed citizens 
proved all too eager to act on Mayor Eu- 
gene Schmitz’s order to shoot looters. A 
few miscreants were killed, and ordinary 
citizens were forced at gunpoint to work 
in the cleanup. America and most of the 
civilized world mourned what ranks as 
one of the greatest calamities suffered by a 
US. city. In the New York Sun, Will Ir- 
win wrote a eulogy to “the gayest, lightest 














hearted, most pleasure-loving city of this 
continent.” 

San Franciscans, however, were not 
ready for burial. They zealously pitched in 
to what must rank as one of the greatest 
comebacks in history. By April 23, plans 
for the first new downtown building were 
published, and others followed at a dizzy- 
ing pace. They moved so fast that within 
weeks about 1,000 makeshift saloons were 
doing business and political fighting had 
broken out again. Ex-Mayor (also ex- 
Governor and ex-U.S. Senator) James 
Phelan, who lost a fortune in the disaster, 





led an attack on the corrupt municipal 
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government with one hand and with the 
other helped get the reconstruction mov- 
ing. Checks drawn on San Francisco 
banks were all but useless right after the 
quake, but within six weeks every bank- 
ing house in the city was back in operation. 

In three years, 20,000 buildings went 
up, all bigger and stronger than the 
28,000 that had burned. San Francisco’s 
assessed evaluation was half again as 
much as it had been. In 1915 the 
city sponsored the spectacular Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. In only 
nine years, San Francisco had bounced 
all the way back. = 
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COME AWAY AN INSTANT WINNER 
WHEN YOU STAY AT MARRIOTT 
OR RENT FROM HERTZ 


RATT MINE 


and wi 9a «nee eee © 
‘wow through porar 1990... 
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WINTER INVITATIONAL GAME 








NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To obtain Game Card and Rules: nINUMATIONAL Yee x 9 SASE and 3° x 5” 
card with name and address and “MARRIOT A “HERTZ * pant iL" to: Card Request, P.O. Box 
9370, Bridgeport, CT 06699. Limit one age or older/week. 


from clubs/groups, Return postage not psa from pac tad Free Game Card and Rules available 
at Marriott front desk/Hertz counter in AL and Hi. Requests must be received by 1/31/90 or while 

last; award claims by 3/31/90. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED, Not available outside U.S. or at Marriott Confer- 

ence Centers, Courtyard by Marriott, Fairtield Inn, or Residence Inn, and some Hertz licensee locations. 

















Leave It to Cleaver 








Bush and Congress take the easy way out in budget cutting 





BY RICHARD HORNIK 

equestration is the last resort of na- 

tional politicians unwilling to cut gov- 
ernment spending in much the same way 
that patriotism is called the last refuge of 
scoundrels. The obscure word, which looks 
like a refugee from a crossword puzzle, 
means seizure, and that is what happened 
last week. President Bush directed all fed- 
eral agencies to meet the 





crats at first supported the plan that looked 
like all gain, no pain. 

Around Labor Day, however, the con- 
sensus that Darman had put together be- 
gan to fall apart. “Everything was going 
along swimmingly,” explains an Adminis- 
tration official, “until the drug plan came 
out of nowhere, and then capital gains be- 
came partisan instead of the easy way 
out.” The battle against drugs meant new 





then it was too late to stop sequestration 
from taking effect. 

In fact, when it comes to economic poli- 
| cy, the Administration appears to care little 
about deficit reduction. The White House 
seems to care only about keeping Bush's no- 
new-taxes pledge. Administration officials 
like to point to Darman’s optimistic eco- 
nomic assumptions and deficit predictions 
as well as the relatively good business cli- 
mate. Bush has not uttered a word about the 
budget deficit in weeks. 

Since it has produced a meat-cleaver 
approach to budget cutting, the Gramm- 
Rudman mechanism has itself become a 
target. Senator Ernest Hollings, one of the 
authors of the legislation, 











budget-deficit-reduction 
targets specified by the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law by imposing $16.1 bil- 
lion in across-the-board 
spending cuts. Worthy do- 
mestic-spending programs 
such as subsidized housing 
were cut the same 5.3% as 
pork-barrel projects like the 
Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. Under sequestration, 
the Defense Department 
faces a 4.3% chop, with im- 
portant items like military 
readiness facing the same 
reduction as questionable 
projects like the Stealth 
bomber. 





SHELL GAMES 





Gramm, Rudman, Hollings: one of the authors wants a divorce from his law 


WHERE IT HURTS 


announced last week that 
he was ready for a “di- 
vorce” from the act, During 
Senate hearings on reform- 
ing the budget process, 
Budget Committee chair- 
man Jim Sasser of Tennes- 
see said, “Gramm-Rud- 
man is teetering on the 
verge of becoming more a 
part of the problem than a 
part of the solution.” Sas- 
ser says the law has the 
Government keeping two 
sets of books: one devised 
to meet Gramm-Rudman, 
“which is a useful fiction to 
give the illusion of prog- 
ress,” and another that 
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For fiscal 1990, the law 
required Congress to pro- 
duce a budget with a deficit 
of less than $110 billion. 
Despite the Administra- 
tion’s optimistic forecasts 
of continued strong eco- 
nomic growth and lower 
interest rates plus some 
fiscal legerdemain, con- 
gressional efforts fell $6.1 
billion short. 

The battle for fiscal 
discipline quickly degener- 
ated into a familiar at- 
tempt to shift the blame for 
failure—not only between 
parties and branches of 
Government but also on- 





@ Under an Administration-backed 
plan, military paychecks were issued 
on Sept. 30 instead of Oct. 1. The cost 
has been charged to the previous fis- 
cal year, which ended Sept. 30. This 
sliced $2.9 billion from the 1990 
deficit. 

@ The savings-and-loan-bailout plan 
approved by Congress calls for $20 bil- 
lion to be spent in 1989, but $30 billion 
more will be borrowed off budget. 

@ During deficit-reduction negotia- 
tions this year, Bush and Congress 
agreed to remove the Postal Service 
from the budget—$1.77 billion in 
phantom savings. 


@ |f sequestration remains in effect, 
the Pentagon may have to reduce its 
active-duty military personnel by 
160,000 to help achieve budget cuts of 
$8.1 billion. Staff reductions may be- 
gin within a month. 

@ With $195 million to cut, the Feder- 
al Aviation Administration may reduce 
the hours worked by staffers, includ- 
ing air-traffic controllers. 

@ Faced with a $22 million budget 
cut, the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration may have to freeze hiring lev- 
els and scale down police programs, 
which could undermine the federal 
war on drugs. 








shows the real deficit. The 
real deficit for fiscal 1990 
will not be $110 billion 
but more like $230 billion. 
Fancy bookkeeping like a 
$65 billion loan from the 
Social Security trust fund to 
the Treasury keeps the to- 
tal down. 





A! least one original 
sponsor still defends 
his offspring. Says Texas 
Republican Senator Phil 
Gramm: “It’s bashing time 
for Gramm-Rudman, but 
our biggest critics are those 
who weren't for it to begin 
with. Without the law, our 


to the Gramm-Rudman procedure itself. 
Trouble started in the spring, when 
congressional leaders and the Bush Admin- 
istration began putting together a deal. The 
President’s goal was to keep his read-my- 
lips campaign promise of “no new taxes.” 
Congressional leaders wanted to appear to 
meet deficit-reduction targets without cut- 
ting any politically popular spending pro- 
grams. Budget director Richard Darman 
came up with a solution that was simple— 
too simple. A cut in the capital-gains tax 
would at least temporarily raise money to 
cover the revenue shortfall. Many Demo- 





spending, and Democrats began attacking 
a capital-gains cut as a Republican tax 
goody for the rich and famous. 

House Speaker Thomas Foley private- 
ly proposed dropping the hundreds of ex- 
traneous spending programs—and the 
capital-gains cut—from the budget-bust- 
ing bill. But Darman turned down the of- 
fer, thinking he could get the kind of 
trimmed-down budget he preferred as well 
as the capital-gains cut. When it be- 
came clear the Administration would be 
charged with favoring capital gains over 
budget cutting, Darman relented. But by 


federal deficit would have been larger than 
it is.” 

A mechanistic approach like Gramm- 
Rudman is not the real solution to the bud- 
get deficit. Says Speaker Foley: “No 
amount of tinkering with the legislative 
process can substitute for a commitment to 
get spending under control. Some people 
look to procedural changes to get us out of 
our current mess. Will is what’s required.” 
There are no shortcuts on the road back 





to fiscal responsibility and economic 
health. — With reporting by Michael Duffy 
| and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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Reopening a Deadly Debate 








The CIA wants to have a freer hand during coups 


hould the U.S. Government 

be involved in coups that 
might result in the assassination 
of foreign political leaders? That 
old controversy was being debat- 
ed with new intensity last week 
in Washington. In the wake of 
this month's failed coup against 
Panama’s Manuel Antonio No- 
riega, the fickle finger of blame is 
being pointed in all directions. It 
has been aimed at George Bush, 
at Congress, at CIA director Wil- 
liam Webster and at the coup 
plotters themselves. Last week it 
targeted a section of a presiden- 
tial order that bars all direct or 
indirect U.S. involvement in as- 
sassinations. The issue was 
whether American officials with- 
held support for the coup out of fear that 
Noriega might be killed. 

The prohibition has a venerable histo- 
ry. It was first adopted within the CIA in 
1972 by former director Richard Helms. 
“It was bad policy for the US. to go 
around assassinating foreign leaders,” 
Helms explains now. “Not only for moral 
reasons but also because in the U.S. noth- 
ing can be kept secret for very long.” He 
was right. During the following few years, 
a drumbeat of press stories and congres- 
sional investigations disclosed past at- 
tempts by the CIA to kill Congolese ex- 









Looking for new guidelines: cia director William Webster 
Every President since Ford has adopted the old ban. 


Premier Patrice Lumumba, Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro and other foreign leaders. Though 
apparently none of these plots succeeded, 
President Gerald Ford included the assas- 
sination ban in a 1976 public Executive 
Order regulating U.S. intelligence activi- 
ties. Every President since has adopted 
the ban with little change. 

Senior US. officials admit that the 
curb on assassinations did not rule out 
American assistance to the plotters in 
Panama. Ironically, one reason the coup 
failed is that the goal was only to force 
Noriega into retirement, not to kill him. 





Still, there is a potential conflict with the 


ban if the U.S. supports a coup in which 
the death of foreign leaders, though not 
intended, is likely. CIA director Webster 
last week proposed an effort to define the 
policy more clearly so that CIA 
officers “can go right up to the 
edge of that authority and not 
worry if they or their agency is 
going to get in trouble.” The Jus- 
tice Department has been asked 
to prepare a draft for changes. 
While many experts agree 
that Webster has identified a real 
problem, some think the ambigu- 
ity should not be resolved. “There 
is a gray area,” says Anthony Bei- 
lenson, chairman of the House In- 
telligence Committee. “And it 
ought to remain there. The fact 
that there’s a little bit of uncer- 
tainty about the Executive Order 
serves a useful purpose. We should 
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be cautious when it comes to | 


coups that may lead to assassina- 

tion.” In fact, the CIA has proce- 
dures for high-level review of operations 
that could violate the ban. And yet a clear 
distinction between coups and assassina- 
tions is not always possible. The ban was 
not originally meant to restrict covert polit- 
ical-action operations at all, recalls Helms. 
“A coup d’état seems to be confused by 
some people with an immaculate concep- 
tion,” he says. “Coups involve violence, 
blood and killing, and they often go in un- 
predictable directions.” That is precisely 
why the risk of assassination and US. na- 
tional interest must be weighed in each 
case. — By Jay Peterzell/Washington 











LOST IN TRANSLATION. Sony co- 


The Japan That Can Say No for a 


Grapevine 


mercial airlines. 


Lincoln and on an FBI jet rather than first class on com- 


} founder Akio Morita co-authored 
} 


NOT AGAIN. A whole month has passed without a sex 
scandal on Capitol Hill. Fear not. The House ethics com- 
mittee is looking into complaints from Congressmen that 
some of their colleagues are doing more than lifting 
weights in the members-only House gym. Along with a 
basketball court, swimming pool, putting green and weight 
room, the gym has rooms with beds where, reportedly, 
Congressmen have entertained male and female guests. 
The gym made news in 1986 when Texas Congressman 
Richard Armey was evicted after 
members discovered he had been liv- 
ing in one of the rooms to avoid 
renting an apartment. 


Japanese audience, but now samizdat 
English versions are circulating. The 
| i authors take a dim view of US. in- 
dustry, which can’t “turn technology 
| into business.” Morita blames the 
i tone on his right-wing co-author, 
| “who made it sound stronger than it 

| was.” 
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Sony's chairman 

! IRON LADY. Being Ambassador to 

the Bahamas is not usually a training ground for the task 
of U.S. Customs Commissioner, yet Carol Boyd Hallett 
will succeed the high-profile William von Raab in that 
job. As Ambassador, Hallett persuaded Prime Minister 
Lynden Pindling to put Bahamian police on U.S. Customs 
“hot pursuit” overflights and later lifted the U.S. visas of 
Pindling cronies accused of drug corruption. 


: LIFE AFTER THE SPLIT. Jane Fonda's 
glamour was never enough to catapult 
Tom Hayden out of the California as- 
sembly. Now Hayden may run for the 
state’s top eco-watchdog post, which 
he helped create. High-profile landfill 
work could be a prelude to a 1992 bid 
for Alan Cranston’s Senate seat. 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE. Drug terrorism has increased the 
cost of getting Attorney General Richard Thornburgh 
around. The nation’s top cop now rides in a $100,000 
armor-plated limo instead of a Government-issue 





Future Senator? 
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How 'Tb Fly Through Customs. 


No other shipping company 
flies to more countries overseas 
than Federal Express. 

And nobody helps your ship- 
ment fly through overseas 
customs like Federal Express. 

After all, with the addition of 
Flying Tigers’ 40-years’ worth of 
international experience, 
nobody’s more accustomed to 
customs over there. 


© 1989 Federal Express Corporation 





To the regulations. Because in international deliv- 


To the paperwork. ery, getting it there is one thing. 


To the people. But getting it through is another. 


So whether it’s knowing our Federal Express—gets it done. 
way around siesta in Salamanca, 
or how to be diplomatic in Dubai, 
our local employees have the 
local know-how to rush your 
package through customs. 

And get it delivered with 
Federal’s customary speed. 













Finally 
a sequel that’s 
better than the 










Introducing the 
all-new 1990Excel. 


The original Hyundai Excel 
was quite a performer. Combining 
dependability and value, it became 

| America’s most popular import. 
With all that, what do you do for 
an encore? 

Presenting the all-new, totally 
redesigned 1990 Hyundai Excel. 
From its aerodynamic hoodline 
and sculptured exterior to its 
body-colored bumpers and stylish 
wraparound headlights, the Excel 
is a car that will turn more than 
a few heads. 

But the beauty of this year's 
Excel goes beyond its sleek, distine- 


tively clean lines. Out on the high- 
way, the front-wheel-drive Excel is 
engineered to respond quicker and 
smoother than ever. The result of 

a new 1.5-liter multi-point electron- 
ically fuel-injected engine that 
delivers a 20% boost in horsepower 
as Well as improved acceleration 
and fuel economy. 

And sure to add to the pleasure 
of driving is the Excel’s impressive 
list of standard features. The GLS 
comes with a 5-way-adjustable 
driver's seat, electronically tuned 
AM/FM stereo cassette system, tilt 
steering wheel, even an optional 
power sunroof. 

Along with all of these ameni- 
ties, the new Excel is also generous 











on space. Inside, you'll find a 
roomier interior that can comfort- 
ably accommodate five adults. 

As you can see, a lot of changes 
have been made. But there's one 
area that will look quite familiar: 
and that’s the price. The Excel still 
offers the kind of value that has 
made it the best-selling imported 
car for the last three years. 

For 1990, the all-new Hyundai 
Excel is making more sense than 
ever. So call 1-800-826-CARS for 
the location of the dealer nearest 
you. If you liked the original, and 
over 800,000 of you did, just wait 
until you see the sequel. 

HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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| “Before you invest in anew furnace 
| call 1-800-HOT-SALE for the lowdown 
| on howa Bryant gas furnace will make 
your home more comfortable than ever.” 


| O Manel 99 


USAF Test Pilot, Ret 


Believe me, I’m a guy who appreciates his 
comfort. 
That’s why I’m a big fan of the Bryant 
| Plus 90 gas furnace. 
It’s got a specially designed heating system 
| that evenly balances the warmth throughout 
the house. Quietly and smoothly. Makes gas 
heating feel even better. 
And cost even less. Because this is the 
most efficient furnace Bryant’s ever built. 
And boy, is it built. For the long haul. 
For my money, the Plus 90 has the right 
eS stuff. To learn all the reasons why, 
talk to your Bryant dealer. For his 
name and number call, toll-free 
| 1-800-HOT-SALE. 


as Just say Chuck Yeager sent you. 
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Leave the 
Butts Behind 


“The captain has turned off the 
no smoking sign” are words 
that will no longer be heard on 
most US. planes. In 1988 a con- 
gressional ban on smoking 
aboard flights lasting less than 
two hours took effect. Now leg- 
islators have reached an agree- 
ment to forbid smoking on all 
commercial flights within the 
continental U.S. and on flights 
| of six hours or less between the 











Toward a smoke-free society at 30,000 ft. 
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| stop an increase in the cigarette 
| tax and a ban on smoking in 
| : 

public places. 


mainland and Alaska and Ha- 
waii. The legislation, which is 
expected to pass both the House 
and Senate, also applies to for- 
eign airlines for any part of | 
their flights within the US. 
Flight attendants worried about 
their own health, and many 
airline executives happy to get 
rid of the hassle of separating 
smokers and nonsmokers, ap- 
proved the ban. After this latest 
loss, the tobacco industry is us- 
ing its declining clout to try to 





Sting’s 
The Thing 


Ronald Reagan’s new book, 
Speaking My Mind, allows him 
to speak his mind the second 
time a little differently. 
In a March 4, 1987, speech on 
the day of the Tower commis- 


sion report, Reagan said he 
“didn’t ask enough about the 
specifics of the total Iran 
plan.” In the introduction to 
the speech in his book, Reagan 
has a new explanation for the 
Iran-contra affair. He wonders 


“a setup, a sting operation, 
by the Iranians.”’ Over to you, 
Ollie. 








he 2 - 
ome up with spill emergency plans . . . or else 


Threatening 
A Shutdown 


One ecodisaster in a lifetime is | 


enough for Dennis Kelso, 
Alaska’s commissioner of the 
department of environmental 
conservation. Unless tankers 
that use the 800-mile trans- 
Alaska pipeline submit indi- 
vidual spill contingency plans 
by Nov. 13, Kelso says he will 


| deny them access to the port of 
| Valdez, effectively shutting 
| down the pipeline. George 
| Bush has warned that a shutoff 
of oil would not be in the “na- 
tional interest.” This is not 
Alaska’s first such threat. Af- 
ter the Exxon Valdez ran 
aground in March, Governor 
Steve Cowper told oil compa- 
nies to increase safety mea- 
sures or he would shut the 
pipeline. Now Cowper wants 
something in writing 5 


whether the whole thing was | 


ABORTION 


Caughtina 


Contradiction 








George Bush says a woman 
should be able to get an abor- 
tion when she has been the 
victim of rape or incest. Yet 
the President last week an- 
nounced that he would veto a 
bill that would provide Med- 
icaid money to pay for such 
abortions. The bill put Bush 
in a difficult position. By de- 
nying the Medicaid funds, he 


| was making abortion in those 


CONSTITUTION 
Cooler Heads 
Win Out 


The First Amendment, un- 


| touched for 198 years, is safe 


again. Ever since the Supreme 
Court ruled last summer that 
burning the flag was a form of 
political protest that was pro- 
tected by the free-speech 
amendment, lawmakers have 
been posturing and pontificat- 
ing on the issue. No one could 
forget that Michael Dukakis 
during last year’s presidential 
campaign was outflagged by 
George Bush. The patriotic 
grandstanding was led by the 
President, who traveled across 
the ‘Potomac to the Iwo Jima 
Memorial—cameras in hot pur- 
suit—to denounce the ruling 
and demand a constitutional 
amendment. But when the pro- 
posal came to the Senate floor 
last week, cooler heads pre- 
vailed. Two Republicans who 


| cases an alternative only for 


| acknowledged that “to some 
| there might be a contradic- 


| did Republicans. Said Repub- 





women who can afford it. But 


if he made federal funds 
available for the poor, he 


risked alienating his right-to- 
life constituency. Bush said 
he did not want to “com- 
pound a violent act with the 
taking of an unborn life” but 


tion there.’ Democrats at- 
tacked the decision, but so 


lican Senator Bob Packwood: 
“We are on the wrong side 
on the issue.” a 


originally supported the amend- 
ment, John Danforth of Missou- 
riand Warren Rudman of New 
Hampshire, changed their 
mind, giving others the courage 
to follow. The amendment, 
which needed a two-thirds ma- 
jority, or 67 votes, got just 51. = 








Trampling on Old Glory 
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EAST GERMANY 


Trading Places 











BY JILL SMOLOWE _ 





acationing in the northern in- 

dustrial city of Rostock 

month, Egon Krenz decided to 

attend a soccer match. The out- 

ing may have been business as much as 

pleasure: as the Politburo member who 

handled youth affairs, Krenz also oversaw 

the country’s sports programs. Soon after 

Krenz settled into his seat, an announce- 

ment blared over the public address sys- 

tem that the politician was in the stadium 

| Cheers and applause? Hardly The fans 
booed lustily. 

Those jeers apparently never reached 

East Berlin. Last week party elders dem- 


last | 





onstrated just how out of touch they are 
with the masses by awarding Krenz the 
country’s top political trophy Erich Ho- 
necker, for 18 years the country’s unsmil- 
ing, unbudging leader, was relieved of his 
posts as head of state, Communist Party 
chief and chairman of the National De- 
fense Council. Krenz, his protégé, was ele- 
vated to all three positions. Technically, 
the 77-year-old Honecker resigned, citing 
the poor health that has plagued him since 
he underwent gallbladder surgery last Au- 
gust. But few East Germans doubted that 
Honecker had been pushed aside by a 
leadership increasingly nervous about the 
continuing exodus of refugees to the West 
and the growing clamor of the stay- 





As Egon Krenz succeeds the deposed Honecker, he seems willing to 


tinker with the system but not revamp it. Will that be enough? 


behinds for reform at home. At the same 
time, the two Politburo members in charge 
of the economy and mass media also lost 
their posts, signaling that a more extensive 
housecleaning might be under way 
Krenz, who had long been expected to 
succeed his mentor, will get no honey- 
moon, since the change at the top does 
not alter the crisis down below. Given 
Krenz’s hard-line convictions, there is lit- 
tle expectation that he will be the leader 
who will guide East Germany along the 
path toward social and economic reform. 
Krenz may turn out to be only a transi- 
tional figure, put in place, like the Soviet 
Union’s Konstantin Chernenko, to warm 
the chair for a more visionary thinker 











reform grou! 


of blood.” 


Although technically illegal, pro- 


ps are emboldened by growing popular support. 
Any attempt by Krenz to crush them or lock them out of 
political discussions would provoke further unrest. 


Despite its reputation as the strongest 


in the East bloc, the country’s centralized economy is 
plagued by bottlenecks and shortages. Krenz must some- 
how revamp the system without braking it completely. 


Nearly 60,000 people, including many of 


the country’s brightest and best-trained citizens, have fled 
to the West since August. Krenz calls the flight a “great loss 


Rank-and-file disenchantment 


helped force Honecker’s ouster. Krenz must restore confi- 
dence in the leadership and bring local officials back into 
harmony with the party's central apparatus. 


The rejection so far of 


sweeping reforms like those under way in the Soviet Union, 
Poland and Hungary threatens to isolate East Germany fur- 
ther from key East bloc allies. 


The refugee exodus to West Germany 


has pushed the issue of German reunification to the fore- 


front. East Berlin ideologists warn that any retreat from so- 
cialist principles would undermine the basis for East Germa- 
ny’s existence as an alternative to capitalist West Germany. 
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“The real reformers will take over power 
in the next six to twelve months,” predicts 
Wolfgang Seiffert, a former adviser in the 
East German Communist Party who now 
teaches at West Germany’s Kiel Univer- 
sity. Others see in Krenz the possibility of 
a Yuri Andropov—someone who appeals 
to conservatives but recognizes the need 
for change. 

Analysts were united at least in this: 
Krenz is no Mikhail Gorbachev. True, 
Gorbachev was no Gorbachev when he 
ascended to power almost five years ago. 
But while Gorbachev was aligned early 
on with reformist factions within the 
Communist Party, Krenz is indelibly 
marked as Honecker’s creation. The son 


| of a tailor, Krenz joined the Young Pio- 








neers in his early youth and became a full- 
fledged Communist Party member by 18. 
He spent three years at the party academy 
in Moscow, then returned home to rise 
quickly through the party ranks. He has 
been a member of the par- 
ty’s Central Committee 
since 1973. A decade later, 
he joined the Politburo, 
gradually assuming re- 
sponsibility for both youth 
affairs and the country’s 
security apparatus. 

At 52, Krenz is the 
youngest member of the 
Politburo. He is also 
among the members most 
widely distrusted and re- 
viled by citizens. Rumors 
circulate about both his 
drinking and his health. 
“This man is a technician 
of power, a man of the cen- 
tral party machine,” said 
Fred Oldenburg, a senior 
analyst with the Federal 
Institute for East Europe- 
an and International Stud- 
ies in Cologne. East Ger- 
mans mockingly call 
Krenz a “professional 
youth” because he has con- 
tinued to dabble in youth affairs despite 
his age, organizing and attending rock 
concerts that are intended to pacify rest- 
less youngsters. A West German televi- 
sion crew, interviewing East Germans at 
random the day of Krenz’s appointment, 
turned up evidence of the popular disdain. 
“He’s one of the concrete heads,” said a 
young man. Remarked an elderly woman: 
“They should all step down and let new 
blood in.” 

Krenz is also regarded with suspicion 
by many because of his connections with 
the Stasi, or secret police. Few citizens 
seem persuaded that Krenz had a true 
change of heart when he ordered police 
forces to stand back during the demon- 
strations that continue to spread like a 
brush fire, last week drawing 100,000 peo- 
ple into the streets of Leipzig. Many point 
instead to his comments on recent trips to 








Sign of the times in Leipzig 





China and West Germany, during which 
he expressed support for the Beijing lead- 
ership’s crackdown on the pro-democracy 
movement. 

Krenz may face resistance within rul- 
ing circles as well. One source who has 
good Soviet connections and contacts 
within East European diplomatic circles 
said, “Krenz is engaged in a deep power 
struggle because some of the district party 
bosses were against him. The Central 
Committee was not unanimously for 
him.” Still, Krenz is regarded by the other 
20 members of the Politburo as the best 
they have to offer. Krenz, who is more an- 
imated and garrulous than Honecker, is 
also better attuned to the television age. 
He ordered up a camera crew to record 
his exit from the Central Committee ses- 
sion at which he was promoted, and six 
hours after Honecker’s resignation, Krenz 
addressed the nation on live TV. 

His words gave the country’s fledgling 
Opposition little cause for 
5 Optimism. While Krenz 
called for a “new course” 
and “dialogue with all the 
citizens of our country,” he 
also made it clear that he 
had no intention of bring- 
ing any of the freshly orga- 
nized reform groups into 
the dialogue. “Our society 
already has enough demo- 
cratic forums in which dif- 
ferent interests from vari- 
ous parts of the population 
can express themselves,” 
he said. While Krenz ac- 
knowledged that “prob- 
lems in recent months had 
not been sufficiently as- 
sessed,” he stated that the 
party would maintain firm 
control. “‘Socialism,’’ he 
said, “is not negotiable.” 
His only conciliatory ges- 
ture was a hint that travel 
restrictions might be re- 
laxed. At the same time, he 
encouraged East Germans to stay home, 
and admitted that the flight of 135,000 cit- 
izens this year was “a draining of a life- 
blood” that amounted to “a human, politi- 
cal and economic loss.” 

The next day, however, Krenz went 
on a good-guy offensive that favorably 
impressed his critics. He was shown on 
television chatting, Gorbachev-style, with 
factory workers in East Berlin. He let 
it be known that he had traveled to Leip- 
zig on Oct. 9 to ensure personally that po- 
lice forces did not confront demonstra- 
tors. And Krenz met with leaders of the 
Protestant Church, around which the op- 
position movement is grouped. Later, 
Bishop Werner Leich, head of the church, 
said the meeting left him hopeful that 
Krenz would open a dialogue with all seg- 
ments of the society. Says Oldenburg: “It 
looks to me like Mr. Krenz is trying to be 
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CLOSET 
REFORMERS 


Is there a Gorbachev acolyte 
lurking in the official wings? Wolf- 
gang Berghofer, 46, is one such can- 
didate; as the mayor of Dresden, he 
met with opposition leaders two weeks 
ago. Other potential reformers who 
might pressure Krenz for change: 


HANS 
MODROW, 61 
Dresden party chief. 
Well in tune with 
citizens’ frustrations, 
he is regarded as the 
man most likely to 
bring about Soviet- 
style reforms. Last 
week he called for “deep change” and 
“comprehensive renewal in industry and 
science, society, art and culture.” 





MARKUS WOLF, 
67 

Retired after 

31 years as chief of 
intelligence. A clever 
innovator, he knows 
where the bodies are 
buried and the moles 
are burrowed. Last 
spring, while promoting his book Troika, a story of 
East-West relations, he expressed 
admiration for Gorbachev. 
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WOLFGANG 
VOGEL, 67 
Lawyer who has | 
brokered thousands of =| 
prisoner exchanges. | 
Though close to Ho- | 
necker, he is by 
reputation a defender 
of freedom of travel 
who impresses Westerners with his acid 
Criticisms of the East German system's rigidity. 
He has spoken out against the recent jailing of 
peaceful protesters. 
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HERMANN 
KANT, 63 
President of the East 
German Union of 
Writers. A well-known 
Establishment author, 
he has called the 
refugee exodus a 
“defeat.” He cautions 
against “pomp and ceremony and all this 
miserable smugness,” and contends that the 
worst thing about East Germany is “the 
condition it is in today.” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 
#0 PROOF (40k ALC VOL) DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 
JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO. CLERMONT. BEAM. KY 


We made the world flat. 
So you can be well-rounded. 


NewsQuest from TIME turns this week’s world 
THE MIM ONMSO TT iiComuirliCotcom 


NewsQuest is a hands- 
on encounter with current 
events that’s exciting, educa- 
tional—and fun. Here’s how it 
works. Each week from September 
to May you’re mailed a computer disk 
with questions based on the current 
issue of TIME. Get the right answers 
and you compile clues to a larger puz- 
zle, as you fill in the blanks in a quota- 
tion from the magazine. 

NewsQuest is fun for families—and 
it’s a great curriculum-on-a-disk for 
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classrooms. Because it’s based 

on TIME stories, it promotes 

reading and research skills. And 

it’s easy to copy, soa single subscrip- 

tion can be used by an entire class. The 

school version even offers scholarships 

and an honor roll to reward “The Best at 
the Quest.” 

For more information, call 1-800 
882-0852. Or write NewsQuest, Box 
8000, Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 and we’ll 
send you all the information you need to 
become a subscriber. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPUTER CHALLENGE 

















line, and you throw in lighted matches.” 

Gorbachev singled out an unscientific 
poll rating the popularity of leading Su- 
preme Soviet Deputies that had appeared 
two weeks ago in Argumenty i Fakty. The 
four top scorers, based on 15,000 pieces of 
reader mail, were physicist Andrei Sa- 
kharov, economist Gavril Popov, Yeltsin 
and historian Yuri Afanasyev (no kin to 
Victor)}—every one a member of the 
Interregional Group A&F, which was 
founded by Starkov in 1978. It has grown 
to the astonishing circulation of 26 mil- 
lion, specializes in service features and 
has published other reader polls. It has 
thrived on controversy in the past, pub- 
lishing glasnost-enlightened statistics on 
the number of Stalin’s victims and the 
country’s budget deficit, as well as admir- 
ing profiles of Western millionaires. But a 
poll that gave top ratings to Gorbachev's 
leading critics clearly had tested, and bro- 
ken, glasnost's boundaries. It was hardly 
the type of news Gorbachev and other 
leaders wanted to read at a time when 
support for the party was visibly eroding 
and Establishment candidates faced even 





more serious challenges in local elections, 
scheduled to be held in some republics be- 
ginning in December. 

Gorbachev may also have been dis- 
pleased by a pair of letters, pro and con, 
about his own performance as Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet. “Many thanks to M.S. 
Gorbachev for his self-control, his modes- 
ty, his culture, his ability to listen, to re- 
strain and persuade several undisciplined 
Deputies,” went one missive. But another 
writer castigated Gorbachev for “the way 
he forces his opinion on Deputies, his com- 
mentaries on many speeches, the elections 
without alternative candidates, the pres- 
sure shown during voting...” 


ast week Starkov was summoned to the 

Central Committee office of Vadim 
Medvedev, the party’s chief ideologist, and 
urged to resign. Normally such an invita- 
tion, which unquestionably reflects the 
wishes of Gorbachev, would be an irrefusa- 
ble offer. But Starkov so far remains in his 
job. “Everything here is normal,” he said 
late last week. “I put my signature on this 
week’s edition, and I plan to sign the next 





one too. Mistakes sometimes happen.” 
Starkov retains the support of his staff, 
some of whom have threatened to go out on 
strike, while worried readers have been 
pestering phone-in television shows, in- 
quiring about the fate of the editor. 

Gorbachev may have targeted Star- 
kov as a sop to conservatives, then moved 
against his real target: Afanasyev. Said 
Vitali Korotich, editor in chief of the lib- 
eral weekly Ogonyok: “Gorbachev is an 
experienced politician who does things in 
combinations.” Another element in this 
combination may be a new press law un- 
der consideration by the Supreme Soviet. 
The measure, which has been welcomed 
by liberals, purports to abolish censorship 
and provides for creation of independent 
publications with none of the organiza- 
tional sponsorship now required. 

But other Soviet journalists did not ex- 
clude the possibility that the campaign 
had been mounted against two men who 
had something else in common: they 
dared to print something that displeased 
Gorbachev. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by John Kohan/Moscow 











Boris the Trigger-Happy 


he life of a populist is not an 

easy one. Fired from the Polit- 
buro two years ago, Boris Yeltsin 
performed the impossible in Soviet 
politics—a comeback—and skated 
to victory in parliamentary elec- 
tions last March. Since then, how- 
ever, Yeltsin has been sniped at by 
both opponents and supporters of 
Mikhail Gorbachev for being too 
brash and publicity hungry in his 
criticisms about the pace of peres- 
troika. Last week Yeltsin was shot 
at again, but this time the volley 
went right through his foot, and 
the finger on the trigger was his 
own. 
As Yeltsin listened glumly, In- 
terior Minister Vadim Bakatin 
told stunned members of the Su- 
preme Soviet about how one night 
last month their colleague showed 
up dripping wet at a police outpost 











The populist Deputy shot himself in the foot 


= which Yeltsin supposedly was 

2 tossed measured 50 ft. high and the 

a water below 3 ft. deep—a set of 

6 facts that would have left Yeltsin 

2 with serious injuries in any real 

" fall. Yet aside from his soaking, 
Yeltsin was none the worse for 
wear. Said Bakatin to Supreme So- 
viet Deputies: “There was no 
attack.” 

Yeltsin replied lamely that “I 
never made a written statement” 
about the episode, but he did not 
bother denying the Interior Minis- 
ter’s account of his oral one. At an- 
other point he said he had been 
“joking” in his story to police. 
Moscow gossips speculated that the 
man of the people might also be a 
man of the bottle who had been on 
his way to bestow the roses—and 
perhaps other attentions—on one 
of his more ardent female support- 





in the bosky Moscow suburb of Uspensky. Yeltsin claimed 
that after being dropped off at an intersection in Uspensky 
by his driver, a gang of men grabbed him, pulled a bag over 
his head, hustled him into a car and raced wildly around 
before tossing him off a bridge into the Moscow River. He 
swam 300 yds. to shore, Yeltsin said, then rested briefly 
and went to authorities. 

Even before leaving the police station, Yeltsin asked 
that the matter be dropped—understandably enough, since 
the attempt at foul play never actually happened. Accord- 
ing to Yeltsin’s chauffeur, he dropped his boss off in 
Uspensky armed with two dozen roses. The bridge from 


ers. Said a Soviet journalist: “He started out like Huey Long 
and he’s ending up like Gary Hart.” 

Stung by the snickers, Yeltsin later claimed that the 
brouhaha was an attempt by Gorbachev to “ruin my health 
and have me withdrawn from the realm of political strug- 
gle.” Not so, retorted Bakatin, who called a press confer- 
ence to brand Yeltsin a liar and, giving the knife a turn, 
charge that his story “does not hold water.” Yeltsin 
may recover from his soaking, but he may also discover that 
a politician whose private life becomes the butt of jokes 
eventually does not have to worry about his public life. Just 
ask Gary Hart. = 
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Inanaccident, your car stops moving but you don't. That's why _sensors inflate the air bag to cushion your head and chest. It happens 
Chrysler's driver side air bag is one of the most valuable pieces 4 in 50 milliseconds, about half the time it takes to blink your eye, and 
equipment you can own. When the driving situation demands it, then quickly deflates. It’s actually that simple. 
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Chrysler's air bag and lap-shoulder belt safety system is your In fact, Chrysler has built more cars Va? MOTORS 
best possible protection against injury on the road. Andit'sinevery with air bags than all other U.S. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 








Thousands cheer in Johannesburg: by allowing such mass celebrati 











Testing the Waters 


ions, Pretoria lent a form of legality to the African National Congress 








Though the temperature is not yet right, the white gover. rnment and black leaders 
are tiptoeing closer to negotiations over the fate of their country 


BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


utside the tan stucco shoe-box 
O house in a dusty corner of Soweto, 

bands of shouting youths draped 
the black, green and gold banner of the 
outlawed African National Congress over 
the driveway. Others hoisted a smaller 
version up a makeshift flagpole atop the 
roof. Inside, Walter Sisulu, 77, the libera- 
tion organization’s former secretary-gen- 
eral, conferred by phone with the A.N.C.’s 
exiled leaders in Lusaka, Zambia. Then 
he walked across the street to an Anglican 
church that had been transformed into a 
meeting hall. Hundreds of supporters 
were gathered there, celebrating Sisulu’s 
release from prison after serving more 
than 25 years of a life sentence for sabo- 
tage and plotting to overthrow the white 








government. As he and six other newly 
freed prisoners raised their clenched fists 
and shouted “Amandla” (power), the 
crowd roared back “Awethu” (is ours) 
Banned since 1960, the A.N.C. vividly 
returned to the South African political 
stage last week. By releasing several 
A.N.C. leaders without restricting their ac- 
tivities, and by allowing their celebrations 
to take place unhindered, the government 
seemed to grant the group a sort of provi- 
sional legal status. The leaders will appear 
at an A.N.C. rally in Soweto this Sunday, 
the first such assembly to be permitted in 
30 years. State President FW. de Klerk 
was beginning to make good on the prom- 
ise he made at his inauguration last 
month to ease tensions and move the 
country into a new era of negotiations. 
His action signaled his potential willing- 








ness to go even further—to free Nelson 
Mandela, the symbolic leader of black na- 
tionalism, and to sit down for talks with 
the A.N.C., which for three decades has 
been dedicated to toppling the govern- 
ment by “armed struggle.” 

Like his colleagues in the A.N.C. and 
the Mass Democratic Movement, a coali- 
tion of antiapartheid organizations, Sisulu 
believed the government’s nascent benev- 
olence had been forced on it by domestic 














and international pressure as well as by its | 


desire to avoid further economic sanc- 
tions. While no one from the government 


notified Sisulu’s wife Albertina that he | 


was to be released, De Klerk found time 
to telephone British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher to tell her he was freeing a 
group of aging black leaders as she had 
urged him to do. Thatcher took that news 
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No matter what they look like outside, businesses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong 
preference for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 
For good reason. Carpets that bear the Du Pont 
certification are crafted by a select group of mills to 
the highest standards in the industry. So you can be 
sure that every one will deliver good looks and first 
class performance to your business for years to come. 
Get the carpet that architects and interior designers 
specify 2 to 1 over anything else. Ask your flooring 
supplier for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 


DuPont Certified. The Carpets American Business Is Built On. 


Flooring Systems 












“*T may seem like a dour sort, 
Chynsky, but when we get computers that 


I will smile with the best of them!” 







won't become obsolete, 
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Howi r doit? 

owre you going to doit! 

It’s a common business dilemma. You buy today’s state-of-the-art 

computers, only to watch helplessly as tomorrow ’s new technology 

passes you by. So how can you keep your system current, your business 

competitive, and remain wrepared for what the future holds? 

The Security Ot Protecting Your Investment. 

The answer is simple. Invest in the IBM Personal System/2* family 

of computers. PS/2’s run your DOS and OS/2° applications, allowing 

you to keep all your software and files, so everything can remain 

business as usual. But what's not so usual is the way the IBM PS/2° 

family of computers helps you make the most of future advances. 

‘Take our new 486” upgrade for the PS/2 Model 70-A21. 

for example. The Model 70-A21 already boasts the industry's most 


18M. Personal System/2, OS/2 and PS/2 are regstered trademarks and Micro Channel is a trademark of Inernanonal Business Machwes Corporation 386 and 486 are trademarks of intel © 1989 BM Corp 





advanced 32-bit bus, IBM’s Micro Channel And you need only 
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with her to the Commonwealth 
conference in Kuala Lumpur last 
week, where she opposed all pro- 
posals for additional sanctions. 
This malleability was something 
new for Pretoria, however. “The 
classic Afrikaner response is nev- 
er to be seen to be giving in to for- 
eign pressure,” says a Western 
diplomat. “De Klerk is showing 
much greater sensitivity.” 

Ofall the pressures exerted on 
South Africa from abroad, per- 
haps the most sobering to Pretoria 
was the action of Western bank- 
ers, who in 1985 halted all new 
loans and demanded repayment 
of some $14 billion in short-term 
debt. South Africa has been pay- 
ing back the loans ever since, but 
the export of so much capital has 
limited the country’s economic 
growth. Last week the pressure 
was eased significantly. The South 
African Reserve Bank announced 
that it had negotiated a deal with 
its creditors to repay $1.5 billion 
through December 1993 and turn 
$6.5 billion into long-term credits. 
Antiapartheid campaigners at- 
tacked the arrangement as a sell- 
out. “I deplore the collaboration of 
the banks with the evil system 
prevailing in South Africa,” said 
Anglican Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu. “They give capitalism a bad 
name, and they close off peaceful 
avenues for bringing about funda- 
mental change.” 














DE KLERK’S NEW LINE 


& Contends the government is considering steps to 
ease political tensions but argues that insistence on 
preconditions to talks will only retard the peace 
process. 


& Insists that all participants in negotiations must 
not back their demands with threats of violence. 


@ Favors an exploratory, prenegotiation series of 
meetings with a wide spectrum of black leaders, 
then an election to select black representatives for 
the forum that will draft a new constitution. 


@ Demands constitutionally guaranteed “group 
rights,” including segregated facilities, to 
protect whites from black domination for at 
least 20 years. 


THE A.N.C.’S AGENDA 


@ Demands that the government lift the three-year 
state of emergency, legalize the A.N.C. and other 
outlawed political organizations, free Nelson 
Mandela and all prisoners held without charge, 
remove restrictions from all activists, rescind key 
apartheid laws. 


& Insists that the “armed struggle” will continue 
until settlement is reached but suggests agreement 
on a cease-fire at the conference table. 


@ Says that the A.N.C. must be the main participant in 
negotiations and that talks should lead to creation 
of a transition government and eventually a new 
constitution. 


® Calls for one-person, one-vote, black-majority 
rule. 











people as possible, provided there 
is no threat of violence to back up 
positions at the negotiating ta- 
ble.” This formula, dropping the 
demand for a formal renuncia- 
tion, clears the way for A.N.C. 
participation. 

The government casts its in- 
vitation even wider. “We are pre- 
pared to include in discussions all 
people working toward a peace- 
ful solution,” Viljoen stressed. 
Thus the A.N.C. would not be the 
government’s sole negotiating 
partner—a role it demands—but 
would have to sit down with lead- 
ers of Pretoria-created black 
“homelands” and possibly mem- 
bers of black municipal councils, 
officials the A.N.C. calls “collabo- 
rators” with the apartheid sys- 
tem. This plan could lead to ei- 
ther a dilution of the orga- 
nization’s power at the bargain- 
ing table or the onus of failure if it 
refuses to take part in talks that 
include other black groups. 

Cyril Ramaphosa, a leader of 
the Mass Democratic Movement, 
says Viljoen’s proposal would 
cause the A.N.C. to “lose ground” 
if it were simply “one of many 
groups.” Zulu Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, head of the 1.5 mil- 
lion-member Inkatha movement 
and an opponent of the A.N.C.’s 
socialist orientation, responds, “I 
shudder to think what would 
happen to South Africa if we all 








In a series of earlier gestures to out- 
side opinion, De Klerk had ordered the 
police to stop using long plastic whips, 
called sjamboks, and to allow mass pro- 
tests in public if they were peaceful. But 
those were changes in the enforcement of 
security rules, not political reforms. The 
new President is setting the stage for more 
substantive steps. On Saturday, for exam- 
ple, De Klerk announced that the govern- 
ment could lift the 1986 state of emergen- 
cy and “unban” restricted 
organizations if they 
showed “by word and 
deed” that such moves 
would not lead to political 
unrest. 

De Klerk has also ap- 
pointed Gerrit Viljoen, 63, 
to the post of Minister of 
Constitutional Develop- 
ment, making him chief 
political negotiator with 
the black majority. Viljoen, 
a former professor and 
chairman of the secret Af- 
rikaner society the Broe- 
derbond, said last week 
that by releasing Sisulu 
and other A.N.C. officials, 
the government was “test- 





De Klerk: setting a new course 


could free Mandela without causing un- 
controllable demonstrations. 

Viljoen provided a large opening to- 
ward negotiations with the A.N.C. by rejig- 
gering the ground rules on who could take 
part. Previously, the government had in- 
sisted that no organization could come to 
the table without renouncing the use of vi- 
olence for political ends, something the 
A.N.C. still refuses to do. Now, said Vil- 
joen, “we are trying to include as many 
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Ramaphosa: among the skeptics 


stood aside and allowed only one black 
party to negotiate the country’s future.” 
To try to hurdle this and other obstacles 
and preconditions, Viljoen suggests pre- 
liminary “talks about talks.” 

Other, more radical activists of the 
Pan-Africanist Congress, which is also 
banned, reject talks altogether. Jafta 
Masemola, a P.A.C. leader released 
with Sisulu, said, “We cannot negotiate 
with the usurpers of our land.” While 
most black leaders agree 
that De Klerk has set off 
in a new direction, they 
remain skeptical because 
of the destination he has in 
mind. De Klerk’s policy, 
fully endorsed by the rul- 
ing National Party, is one 
of constitutionally guaran- 
teed “group rights” defined 
by race, including the 
right of whites to veto leg- 
islation they might consid- 
er threatening, to live in 
whites-only neighborhoods 
and to attend segregated 
schools. “Ethnic and cul- 
tural differences exist,” 
says Viljoen, “and should 
be recognized in a new 
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ing the waters” to see if it 


The questions are about where negotiations might lead. 
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Atits core, the A.N.C. position is equal- 
ly nonnegotiable, calling for a swift trans- 
fer of state power from whites to blacks. 
The exiled organization stands unwaver- 
ingly for one-person, one-vote majority 
rule in a unitary state. Such an arrange- 
ment is “unfair” and unacceptable, says 
De Klerk. “Afrikaners won't agree to that 
until they are militarily defeated,” says a 
senior diplomat in Pretoria, “and the bal- 


does not favor revolution.” 

Leaders of the domestic Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement are in a quandary: they 
tend to favor negotiations because the 
process might lead to government conces- 
sions that are unforeseen now, but they do 
not want to go to the table if their pres- 





Freed afier 26 years in jail, a black leader talks to TIME about the future 


Three days after his release from 
prison, Walter Sisulu met at his 
Soweto home with Johannesburg bu- 
reau chief Scott MacLeod. Sitting on 
a bed beside schoolbooks that be- 
longed to his grandchildren, Sisulu 
began the interview only minutes af- 
ter seven policemen departed. They 
had asked Sisulu to disperse groups 
of youngsters who were gathering out- 
side. Excerpts: 


Q. The police have just paid you a visit. 
Is there a problem? 

A. That was General Viktor, the 
commander for this region. He was 
quite polite. He said it was time we 
wind things up. He doesn’t want to 
be forced to act. I told him to give us 
a few days. By the way, General 
Viktor is the man who took my fin- 
gerprints 26 years ago. I said to him, “I re- 
member you. I know you very well. You 
charged us.” He said, “Yes, I remember.” 





Q. What have you discovered upon your re- 
turn to Soweto? 

A. What is new is the political conscious- 
ness. Even in the ordinary kid in primary 
school. The quality of the young people 
who are now handling the situation is 
very high. When we were running things, 
we never reached that stage. 


Q. You met with Nelson Mandela just five 
days before your release. 

A. When I saw him, I said, “You have 
never looked so bright.” He looked tip- 
top. He told us the authorities had de- 
cided to release us and expressed his 
delight. 





Q. Has Mandela discussed other matters with 


the government? 
A. He told the government that there 


ance of power in the country right now | 





ence offers nothing but a public relations 
success for De Klerk by making him look 
like a peacemaker. Ramaphosa, head of 
the black National Union of 
Mineworkers, concedes that the govern- 
ment does appear to be seeking change. 
“One could say they are willing to usher in 
a new South Africa,” he says, “but some of 
us have serious doubts because they are 
still talking about group rights. That to us 
is still apartheid.” Even so, black leaders 
do not want to pass up what could be an 
opportunity. They understand that De 
Klerk is not simply going to hand over the 
government and that a step-by-step pro- 
cess is the only realistic approach. “But if 
we were to say that publicly,” one leader 
admits, “it would have a devastating ef- 





fect on our movement. It could denctiies | 
our people.” 

After his release from prison, Sisulu 
said he had learned that “pressure” was 
the only way to make South Africa 
change. and that “the struggle in all its 
aspects” should continue. That remains 
the consensus among black leaders, 
who say that protests, boycotts and 
strikes will go on—with the full blessing 
of Nelson Mandela—and the A.N.C. will 
work to rebuild its organization inside 
South Africa. If De Klerk is to get nego- 
tiations on track, he will have to offer 
more concessions to prove that reconcili- 
ation rather than image building is his 
goal. —Reported by Scott MacLeod/ | 
Johannesburg 








Sisulu: “We Want Immediate Change” 





would be no solutions unless it met with 
the African National Congress and that it 
was the duty of the government to create 
the necessary conditions. 


Q. Do you think F.W. de Klerk wants to nego- 
tiate with the A.N.C.? 
A. I think he has such aims. 


Q. Is Mandela in effect leading the anti- 
apartheid movement from prison? 

A. The A.N.C. has an elected leadership. 
Whatever Mandela does, he first has to 
consult those leaders. Although the A.N.C. 
recognizes Mandela’s standing, he cannot 
direct the group. What he can do, and 
what he has done, is communicate with 
the movement, reporting what he has 
done or what is being said to him [by the 
government]. 


Q. When will Mandela be free? 
A. I don’t know. But it is his opinion that 
he will not be released this year. 





Political partners: the a.n.c. veteran and his wife Albertina 





Q. De Klerk speaks about a step- 
by-step process. Thus far he has per- 
mitted protests and released some po- 
litical prisoners. Is this a reasonable 
+ approach? 

* A. As long as he is beginning to rec- 
ognize the voice of the people, we do 
appreciate that. But we don’t want a 
step-by-step process. We want im- 
mediate radical change. 





HOYIHO WELTYM 


Q. The government says anybody fa- 
voring peaceful change can participate 
in talks. Does the A.C. meet this 
condition? 

A. That type of thing we dismiss 
with contempt. The armed struggle 
continues. Until the government ne- 
gotiates a new situation, including 
the end of violence, there is no way 
of stopping it. 


Q. Do you believe you will see black majority 
rule in your lifetime? 

A. I think so, because of the interaction of 
various forces internationally and at 
home, including the conflict among Afri- | 
kaners themselves. 


Q. What can you do to calm the fears of whites 
who are concerned about black domination? 
A. This is old propaganda. The most im- 
portant thing is to educate the Afrikaners 
and the whites in general. When Afrika- 
ners meet the A.N.C., they all come back 
impressed. 


Q. Can education work? 

A. In my cell I was alone but guarded all 
the time by a [white] warder. He would 
make comments and become very hostile 
when he saw certain things about the 
A.N.C. on TV. I then took a chance to talk 
to him, to educate him. In the end, he 
understood. a 
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What we do with our 386-based computers is 
interesting. What you do with them,even more so. 
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It’s also the perfect network file server. 
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anywhere your dreams may lead you. Portable SX 


As you can see, NEC has certainly done a 
lot with these machines (you might expect that 
from a $24 billion world leader in computers and 
communications). But it 
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you'll do with them. 
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their planes too. 
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World Notes 








INDIA 
November, 
Be Kind 


What better month for an In- 
dian politician to seek re-elec- 
tion than November? The har- 
vest and festival seasons have 
just ended, leaving voters in an 
ebullient mood, and the weath- 
er is tolerable. No wonder, 
then, that Prime Minister Ra- 
jiv Gandhi last week scheduled 
national elections for Parlia- 
ment’s lower house late next 
month, seven weeks earlier 
than necessary. 


| grams aimed at giving in- | 








| Ebullient mood: voting officials announce the early election 


But Gandhi's decision also 
came afler the opposition de- 
feated two government pro- 


creased decision making and 
funding to local governments. 
Gandhi evidently reasoned 
that rejection of the popular 
measures provided him with a 
campaign issue that will over- 
shadow a financial scandal 


that has plagued his govern- 
ment for two years. The elec- 
tion’s outcome will probably 
depend on whether the disor- 
ganized opposition fields a sin- 
gle slate of candidates or disin- 
| tegrates into splinter groups. @ 














Forecast: More 
Warm Weather 


Ever since a debate over 
whether to accept the creden- 
tials of Israel's U.N. delega- 
tion became an annual event 
in 1982, the Soviet Union has 
sided with Arab countries and 
voted against seating repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish state. 
Last week Moscow abstained 
on the matter. It was the latest 
sign of a warming trend be- 
tween the two countries, 
which have had no diplomatic 
relations since the Six-Day 
War in 1967. Better weather 
seems to be on the way. Shi- 
mon Peres, Israel’s Finance 
Minister and leader of the La- 
bor Party, has tentatively ac- 
cepted a Soviet invitation to 
visit Moscow. Said a Western 
diplomat in the Soviet capital: 
“I wouldn't be surprised if dip- 


lomatic relations are restored | 
within the next year.” s 








| that as many as 50,000 of the 


CHINA 


Better Red 
Than Well Fed 


Defending the introduction of | 
capitalist reforms, Deng Xiao- | 
ping once said it did not matter 
whether cats were black or 
white so long as they caught 
mice. Now the Chinese leader 
is determined that his cats will 
be red. Four months after his 
crackdown on the prodem- 
ocracy movement, the first toc- 
sin for a “purification” of the 
Communist Party has been 
sounded. The Beijing munici- 
pal party headquarters an- 
nounced that all its members 
must reregister by the end of 
1990, and those deemed “hos- 
tile and antiparty” will be 
purged. Diplomats estimate 





party’s members in the capital 
might be expelled. Party offi- 
cials elsewhere fear the cam- 
paign will soon include all 48 
million members nationwide. & 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Anniversary 
Blues 


When playwright Vaclav Ha- 
vel arrived at a restaurant for a 
meeting of the Helsinki Hu- 
man Rights Monitoring Com- 
mittee last week, other mem- 
bers shouted at him to flee. 
Havel, who was released from 
prison in May after a convic- 


| tion for inciting antistate activ- 


ilies, obeyed the warning and 
thus avoided becoming the 
16th committee member ar- 
rested by security police for un- 
specified reasons. In a continu- 
ing crackdown underscoring 
its resistance to reform, the 
government of Milos Jakes last 
week also briefly arrested five 
human rights activists meeting 
in a private apartment. 

Still facing charges of incit- 
ing antistate activities was the 
most prominent victim of the 
crackdown so far: Jiri Ruml, 
64, editor of the independent 


| monthly newspaper Lidove 


Noviny (People’s News). He 
and co-editor Rudolf Zeman, 
50, were arrested two weeks 
ago and taken to Prague’s infa- 
mous Ruzyne prison. They 
face jail terms of up to five 
years if convicted under 
Czechoslovakia’s Article 100 
law banning most forms of dis- 
sident expression. Their con- 
tinued detention may be the 
regime’s way of closing down 
the feisty Lidove Noviny (circ. 
5,000) as well as of warning 
protesters to stay off the streets 
this week as the country cele- 
brates its 71st anniversary. @ 
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Crackdown victim Jiri Rum! 
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Falklands patrol: British soldiers 


DIPLOMACY 


Such Good 
Friends 


Argentina and Britain are still 
the Hatfields and the McCoys 
when it comes to the issue of 
sovereignty over the Falk- 
lands. But at least the two na- 
tions have agreed to abandon 
their antagonism and settle 
most of their remaining differ- 
ences. After three days of talks 
in Madrid, Argentina an- 
nounced last week that it was 
formally ending its state of 
| hostility with Britain, seven 
years after London made a 
similar gesture. 

The rapprochement in- 
cludes an immediate resump- 
tion of consular ties, restora- 
tion of air and sea links 
between London and Buenos 
Aires and the lifting of all fi- 
nancial restrictions between 
the two countries. Britain also 
removed its prohibition on Ar- 
gentine merchant and fishing | 
ships within a 150-mile radius 
of the Falklands and agreed to 
help Argentina repair econom- 
ic links with the European 
| Community. 

Nonetheless, Britain re- 
fused to reduce its 2,500-man 
garrison in the Falklands. And 
the best either side could do on 
the sovereignty issue was to 
agree not to tackle the problem 
just yet. But the omens are 
good for their next meeting, at 
which they expect to renew 
diplomatic ties: they will re- | 
convene on Valentine’s Day. all 
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Business 


Just Squeaking Along 











Computer companies are launching more products than ever, but are they 
really new? Many customers don’t think so, and sales are stalling 


BY THOMAS MCCARROLL 


he twin fétes had all the glitz and 

hoopla of a Hollywood premiere. 

Champagne flowed freely, and 

soft jazz whispered in the back- 
ground. Guests nibbled on caviar and 
smoked-salmon quiche. The big bashes, 
which took place on the same day this 
month in New York City and Los Ange- 
les, were staged by Commodore Business 
Machines to kick off a $15 million adver- 
tising campaign, starring celebrities rang- 
ing from the Pointer Sisters to Tommy 
Lasorda, manager of 
the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers. But instead of com- 
ing off as a preview, the 
event seemed more like 
a benefit for an aging 
star 

In this case the fo- 
cus of attention was the 
Amiga, a personal com- 
puter introduced by 
Commodore four years 
ago, whose sagging 
sales and fading image 
the company is trying to 
repair. Said Commo- 
dore president Harold 
Copperman: “This is 
nota celebration of new 
technology. This is a 
strategic repositioning 
and repackaging.” 

The Commodore 
show was symptomatic 
of what is taking place 1982 
at many companies in 
the computer industry. After a decade of | 
rapid expansion and explosive product in- 
novation, the business has lost some of its 
pizazz. Many established companies are re- | 
packaging old technology rather than de- 
veloping daring new products. Manufac- | 
turers of such. big machines as mainframes | 
and minicomputers are suffering from | 
stagnant sales as customers turn to power- | 
ful but less expensive workstations and | 
personal computers. At the same time, | 

| 
| 


Ny 


many customers are reluctant to buy new 
hardware because of a shortage of innova- 
live software to provide fresh applications 
for the machines. 


TIME Chart by Nigel Holmes 


1983 


All told, the computer industry is en- 
tering a shake-out phase, in which slow- 
ing growth will force some companies to 
restructure or combine with healthier 
partners. Instead of the robust annual 
sales growth of 15% to 20% that the in- 
dustry enjoyed in the early 1980s, comput- 
er revenues will expand an estimated 6% 
to 8% during the next few years. That 
pace would delight most industrialists, but 
among computer makers it represents an 
abrupt comedown. Profits are being 
squeezed even more. Last week the 
world’s No. 1 and No. 2 computer makers 


Standard & Poor's stock-price 
index of computer companies, 
yearly average 


Amount invested by venture-capital funds 
in the computer industry, in millions 
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announced sharply lower earnings during 
the most recent quarter. IBM said its prof- 
its declined nearly 30%, to $877 million, 
and Digital Equipment’s earnings were 
off more than 32%, to $150.8 million. 
While the industry has a few sizzling 
products like laptop computers, the over- 
all sluggishness is hurting many busi- 
nesses. ranging from supercomputers to 
software. Cray Research, the largest su- 
percomputer maker, said early this 
month it will cut its work force about 7% 
because of slack demand. Mainframe 
manufacturer Unisys, which has reported 


| operating losses of $79 million so far this 



































year, plans to slash its payroll by 8,000 
workers, or 9%. Wang, which lost $424 
million during the past fiscal year, may be 
pushed into a merger. Former rising stars 
in personal computers, notably Commo- 
dore and Wyse Technology, are losing 
money. So are major software developers, 
including Ashton-Tate and WordStar 
International. 

Auiprime reason for the slump is that 





corporate customers are cutting back on | 


spending as they go through buyouts, 
mergers and restructurings. “Big customers 
are hanging back because they don’t have 
any money,” says Rob- 
ert Noyce, chief execu- 
tive of Sematech, a con- 
sortium of computer- 
chip makers. At the 
same time, the industry 
has graduated from an 
“original placement” 
business, in which many 
companies rushed to 
automate for the first 
time, toa “replacement” 
business, in which cor- 
porations buy computers 
only when they need 
new models 

Many companies 
are still trying to figure 
out how to use effective- 
ly the computers they 
bought during the go-go 
era of a few years ago. 
The head of Eastman 
Kodak’s computer op- 


1988 erations, Katherine 


Hudson, says her com- | 


puter budget barely grew at all this year, | 


in contrast to an increase of more than 
15% last year. Rather than buy new hard- 
ware, she is “looking for ways to make 
past investments pay off first.” 

When companies do buy new gear, 
they are rapidly downsizing, junking their 
mainframes in favor of smaller, more 
flexible workstations, made by companies 
like Sun Microsystems. Because of this 
shift, mainframe sales are expanding only 
about 5% annually, less than half the rate 
ofa few years ago. Says Rod Canion, pres- 
ident of Houston-based Compaq: “The 
rules are changing, and it’s very difficult 














for the big-computer mak- 
ers to accept.” At the other 
end of the spectrum, some 
PC makers are getting hit 
with a different problem: a 
glut of machines. Says Mi- 
chael Dell, who heads an 
Austin-based PC maker 
that bears his name: “There 
are no more places on the 
shelf for another computer. 
There are more than you'd 
ever want to name.” 

To some extent, the in- 
dustry has made customers 
leery by engaging in esoter- 
ic debates over formats and 
components. Case in point: 
the controversy over an in- 
dustry-wide computer “op- 
erating system.” While the 
selection of this format is 
critically important to com- 
puter companies, customers 
tend to be confused by the 
endless discussions over the 
relative merits of such sys- 
tems as OS/2 and UNIX. 
The same goes for the rival- 
ry between the two fastest 
chips, the Intel 80486 and 
the Motorola 68040. “The 
industry is so busy talking 
inside baseball that it has 
forgotten the customers. 
They're thoroughly con- 
fused by all this alphabet soup,” says 
James Morris, a computer-science profes- 
sor at Carnegie Mellon University. In 
many cases, he says, customers are post- 
poning purchases until one format 
emerges dominant, the way VHS sur- 
passed Beta as a videocassette standard. 

In the same vein, many computer cus- 
tomers believe the industry’s innovative 
efforts at the moment are failing to fill us- 
ers’ needs. They believe the expansion 
during the early and mid-1980s was based 
largely on the proliferation of such break- 
through products as the Apple II personal 
computer (1977); WordStar, the word- 
processing program (1979); VisiCalc, an 
electronic accounting ledger or spread- 
sheet (1979); the IBM PC (1981); Apple’s 
Macintosh, with its advanced graphics ca- 
pability (1984); and desktop-publishing 
gear like Aldus PageMaker (1985). 

That pace of innovation does not exist 
oday, many experts contend, in part be- 
_of the industry’s maturity. Since 




















data base, communications, and 


graphics processing. “There’s no knock- 
‘em-dead technology out there,” he says. 






“There’s nothing out there that makes 











Big Power, Tiny Package 


ven in this dreary phase, the com- 

puter industry has a few bright 
lights. The most dependable star right 
now is Houston-based Compaq, which 
makes IBM-compatible desktop and 
portable machines. Started less than 
eight years ago, Compaq is expected to 
reach sales of $3 billion in 1989. Last 
week the company did it again. Compaq 
introduced its eagerly awaited LTE, a 














because of mounting losses 
on recent start-ups. Says 
Houston venture capitalist 
Edward Williams: “Com- 
paq and Apple—those op- 
portunities in hardware 
have come and gone. It’s 
too risky at the moment. 
It’s an industry that’s ma- 
turing.” Adds Sematech’s 
Noyce: “Nobody’s going to 
be very interested when the 
last people in it got stung.” 
According to Venture Eco- 
nomics, a market-research 








laptop machine that packs all the power of a desktop computer 
into a package small enough to fit into a briefcase. The note- 
book-size machine has a standard keyboard and an easy-to- 
read backlit screen. Most important, the 6-lb. machine is the 
only one of its size that accepts standard 3.5-in. diskettes, 
which will enable users to transfer files from laptop to desktop 
ina snap. “This one is easy to sell. It is the Mercedes of comput- 
ers,” said Jim Johnston, a salesman at Atlanta’s PC Mart. 

The newcomer is priced accordingly. With 20 megabytes of 
memory on its hard-disk drive, a basic version of the LTE re- 
tails for $2,999. A more powerful model offers 40 megabytes of 
hard-disk memory for $4,999. Even at those prices, the LTE 
will be a formidable competitor, according to industry analysts. 
Boasts Compaq spokesman John Sweney: “It’s a full-function 
PC. It gets everything into that same size without any of the 
compromises that other manufacturers had to make.” Compaq 
is aiming at a hot new market: laptop sales are expected to 
grow from 834,000 units this year to 2 million annually by 1993. 





you feel like you're missing something if 
you don’t have it.” 

While the computer industry offers 
more products than ever before, the vast 
majority represent incremental improve- 
ments or product refinements, “not leaps 
and bounds,” contends Mitchell Kapor, 
the creator of the top-selling Lotus 1-2-3 
spreadsheet. Kapor believes the industry 
has failed to develop products that would 
make technology easier to use. Says he: 
“The industry is shooting at the wrong 
target. It continues to emphasize power at 
the expense of usability. It’s paying too 
much attention to the engine and not 
enough to the dashboard.” 

As the industry cools off, entrepre- 
neurs are no longer so eager to enter the 
business and can no longer so readily get 
financing. Many venture capitalists are 
shunning computer companies, largely 
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firm, the number of com- 
puter-hardware makers re- 
ceiving venture financing 
fell from 397 in 1984 to 215 
last year, and software 
Start-ups getting such fund- 
ing dropped from 258 
to 215. 

Some executives con- 
tend that innovation is alive 
andg well, citing such ad- 
vances as notebook-size 
computers and high-speed 
RISC microprocessors. Says 
T.J. Rodgers, chief execu- 
tive of Cypress Semi- 
conductor: “What the bean 
counters who make projec- 
tions forget is that in the 
next two to three years, we 
will have the next set of in- 
novations, which will make them aban- 
don their projections. It has happened be- 
fore, and it will happen again.” Don 
Valentine, a partner in Sequoia Capital, a 
venture-capital firm, contends that cre- 
ative stagnation is confined mostly to the 
big corporations, including IBM, Wang 
and Unisys. Says he: “There is no innova- 
tion at the dinosaur companies that are 
run by Neanderthals. Perhaps they have 
outlived their function.” 

Many experts see great potential for 
innovation in relatively unglamorous, pe- 
ripheral parts of the computer business. 
Among them: more lightweight batteries 
to power portable machines, crisper | 
viewing screens and new graphics capa- 
bilities. The biggest field for break- 
throughs will be software, which is im- 
mensely time consuming to produce but 
crucial for making today’s powerful ma- 
chines reach their full potential. Says 
Kevin Campbell, president of American 
Business Technologies, a Texas comput- 
er-service firm: “The hardware that 




















| we've had since 1985 is really all the 


power that we've needed. The 
h isn’t in new boxes but in making 
more productive.” Since customers 


‘Seem nearly unanimous in their demand 


or easier-to-use programs, smart inno- 
vators should realize that a new frontier 
is ripe for exploration. —With reporting by 
Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco and Richard 
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Tale of two cities: the Tokyo exchange was tense but relatively stable during the stock skid, while Wall Street showed much greater volatility 


Soothing the Wild Beast 


With a little help from the Fed, the market stages a comeback 


D uring the unrestful weekend after the | 


stock market plunged 190.5 points 
on Friday the 13th, top U.S. financial offi- 
| cials knew it was up to them to help avert 
a panic the following Monday. At a pivot- 
al two-hour meeting, Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady, a former Wall Streeter, 
huddled with Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Rich- 
ard Breeden, head of the Securities and 
| Exchange Commission. Sifting through 
the latest market data, the trio concluded 
that the Dow Jones industrial average 
would fall more than 50 points when the 
| New York Stock Exchange opened Mon- 
day, but then would probably rebound as 
buyers began to snap up shares at bargain 
prices. 

That assessment proved unerring. Af- 
ter a steep drop in early trading, stocks 
roared back Monday to post an 88.12- 
point gain for the day. Then on Thursday, 
the anniversary of the 1987 crash, the 
Government reported that the Consumer 
Price Index rose a modest 0.2% in Sep- 





tember, propelling the market to a 39.55- | 
point gain. The Dow closed at 2689.14 | 


| Friday, up a record 119.88 points for the 
week. In Tokyo the Nikkei index lost 
647.33 points Monday but surged more 
than 1,000 points in the next four days to 
| finish the week at 35,486.38. 

In part, the comebacks reflected a 
rare degree of cooperation between gov- 
ernment leaders and securities markets 
around the world. Speaking to bankers 
last Monday, Greenspan declared that 
Federal Reserve officials “have kept 
in productive contact with our counter- 
parts abroad” and that “coordination ex- 
ists at a detailed level” between the 
Fed, the Treasury, the SEC and the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, 
which regulates futures markets. Wall 
Streeters immediately dubbed the cooper- 


ating agencies the “Group of Four.” 

Greenspan provided far more than 
just verbal encouragement. To ensure that 
Wall Street had sufficient cash to buy 
stocks after the Friday the 13th sell-off, 
the Fed pumped $2 billion into the bank- 
ing system Monday. Earlier, E. Gerald 
Corrigan, president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, urged officials in 
Japan and West Germany to support the 
US. dollar to help restore confidence in 
American markets. “The U.S. had excel- 
lent crisis management this time,” said 
Heiko Thieme, the Manhattan-based 
chief strategist for West Germany's 
Deutsche Bank 

Such coordination is sorely needed be- 
cause Wall Street has become an ever 
more volatile place. Deregulation and the 
growth of computerized trading have left 
the stock market vulnerable to violent 
swings. “People have to get used to the 
idea that at certain points 5% to 10% de- 
clines are possible in today’s highly auto- 
mated markets,” says John Phelan, chair- 
man of the New York Stock Exchange 
Yet even some Wall Street insiders have 
had misgivings. Warns Edward Yardeni, 
chief economist for Prudential-Bache 
Securities: “A 7% drop in the Dow Jones 
index is destabilizing to individual inves- 
tors, and we need them in the market, not 
just the program-trading boys.” 

Many Wall Street leaders say Japan 
provides a model for managing securities 
markets to prevent wide swings. During 
much of the postwar era, Tokyo officials 
urged banks and investment houses to buy 
stocks whenever markets began to fall. In 
recent months the Tokyo exchange’s Nik- 
kei index has been relatively stable, al- 
though many Tokyo stocks trade at astro- 
nomical prices, at least by American 
standards. But money managers in Tokyo 
contend that Japanese firms have been 


largely freed from government control in 
the past few years. “When a market has to 
fall, it falls, Japan or no Japan,” observes 
Jayme Garcia dos Santos, a senior vice 
president of Chase Manhattan in Tokyo. 
He said the gain in Tokyo stocks last 
week reflected the strength of the Japa- 
nese economy rather than any manipula- 


| tion by government authorities 


In New York City the comeback was 
fueled in part by a new breed of go-go trad- 
ers called “tactical asset allocators.” These 
aggressive money managers, who com- 
mand some $57 billion in resources, use 
computers to shift funds rapidly between 
investments ranging from stocks to real es- 
tate. When share prices fell early last Mon- 
day, the allocators saw that stocks had 
reached bargain levels and bet heavily on a 
market upturn by pouring money into S&P 








500 futures contracts, which represent the | 


stocks in the Standard & Poor's 500 index 
Their purchases gave a big lift to the shares 
that underlie the index 


hile such trading was helpful this 
time, many Washington politicians 
condemn stock-index futures like the S&P 
500, which can be linked to stocks by 


| computer programs, as a destabilizing 


force in the marketplace. The critics in- 
clude Michigan Democrat John Dingell, 
chairman of the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, who declared, “I see 
no reason for stock-index futures. I see 
them in the same place in the divine order 
of things as cockroaches.” 

For now, the Group of Four's calming 
message has been enough to avert a crisis. 
As trading closed last week on Wall Street, 
Treasury Secretary Brady asserted that the 
lesson of the Friday the 13th plunge was 
that the more closely the Government co- 
ordinates its regulation of financial mar- 
kets, “the better off we're going to be.” But 
if soothing words fail to moderate the next 
big swing, the U.S. may be forced to impose 
tighter restrictions on its freewheeling 
markets. ~ By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Business Notes 








The No. 1 and 2 carriers: objects of desire 


Too Heavy 
For Takeoff 


The two biggest airline deals 
of all time may never get off 
the ground. Developer Don- 
ald Trump last week with- 
drew his $7.5 billion bid for 
AMR, the parent company of 
American Airlines, because 
the firm’s stock price had 
plunged far below his $120- 
a-share offer during Wall 
Street's anxiety attack over 
heavily leveraged deals 
(AMR closed at 70%, down 
27% for the week). AMR’s 
board declared that the com- 





ane 


pany is not for sale, 
but Trump said he 
might launch an- 
other bid at a lower 
price 

Meanwhile, the 
employee-manage- 
ment buyout bid for 
UAL, the parent 
company of United 
Airlines, lost a main 
backer. The UAL 
deal initially fal- 
tered on Oct. 13, 
helping trigger the 
stock-market plunge, when 
bankers balked at the financ- 
ing arrangements. The buyout 
group lowered its offer from 
$6.75 billion to an estimated 
$5.62 billion, when British Air- 
ways suddenly said it would 
pull out of the deal. The British 
carrier had planned to provide 
$750 million for the buyout 
and to take a 15% ownership 
stake in UAL. But by week’s 
end the United group said it 
had put together a_ revised 
buyout proposal that will be 
presented to the UAL board 
this week. British Airways 
may still be interested in join- 
ing the deal if the terms are 
attractive. a 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


Room at the 
Top in Warsaw 


The 41-story glass tower rises 
out of Warsaw's downtown 
like an intruder from another 
world. But it is a welcome one. 
The $65 million Warsaw Mar- 
riott, which is scheduled to 


open this week with a bash for 
1,000 guests, will be the first 





Poland's new hope for hard currenc 
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major Western-operated hotel 
in Poland. Built in a joint ven- 
ture with the Polish airline 


| LOT and an Austrian con- | 


struction company, the struc- 
ture has 520 hotel rooms and 
office space for businesses. 
Amenities include a shopping 
mall, a swimming pool and sat- 
ellite TV in every room. 
Lodging rates range from 
$135 for a single room to $1,500 
for the presidential suite. For- 
eigners must pay for 
their rooms in dollars, 
which will provide 
some much needed 
hard currency for Po- 
land’s government 
The hotel hopes to at- 
tract swarms of West- 
ern business travelers, 
many of them from the 
US. Says William Tie- 
fel, president of Marri- 
ott Hotels and Resorts: 
“A great many Polish 
Americans gave us a 
nudge in the right 
direction.” w 











INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Two Worlds, 
Moving Apart 


The seven-year U.S. economic 
boom has produced great re- 
wards, but they have not been 
distributed equitably. In a re- 
port issued last week, the Cen- 
sus Bureau found that the gap 
between rich and poor is widen- 
ing. On the basis of a survey of 
58,000 households, the bureau 
estimated that the poorest one- 
fifth of U.S. families received 
4.6% of total income—the low- 
est percentage since 1954, By 


g 


Disparate lives cross paths on a street corner in Manhattan 


contrast, the wealthiest one- 
fifth of families accounted for 
44% of the income—the high- 
est share ever recorded. 

The number of American 
families living below the pover- 
ty line, currently an annual in- 


the population, from 13.4% in 
1987. But that percentage is still 
| higher than it wasa decade ago, 
when it stood at 11.4%. In addi- 
tion, earnings for full-time male 
workers fell 1.3% in 1988, the 
first decline since 1982, while 
wages for female workers were 
unchanged. 

















TOYS 


Freddy Meets 
His Match 


In the Nightmare on Elm Street 
horror movies, no one has ever 
succeeded in killing off the 
fiendish Freddy Krueger, who 
mutilates and murders teen- 
agers in their sleep. But in toy- 
land, Freddy has been given 
the ax. Last week Matchbox 


Toys acknowledged that it 
had halted production of its 
17-in. talking Freddy doll. The 
company was 
bowing to pres- 
sure from the 
archconserva- 
tive Rev. Don- 
ald Wildmon, 
who called for 
a boycott of 
stores selling 
the toy. @ Elm Streetogre 





COMPUTERS 


Think You 
Can Hack It? 


When LeeMah DataCom Se- 


curity wanted to demonstrate 


the impregnability of its com- 
puter safeguard, the company 
decided to lay down a dare. 
The California firm, which 
provides equipment to protect 
mainframes against interlop- 
ers, challenged U.S. computer 
hackers to crack its code dur- 


ing a weeklong contest. In 
messages sent to electronic 
bulletin boards frequently used 
by hackers, LeeMah promised 
| that any successful code break- 
er would win a trip for two to 
St. Moritz or Tahiti. More than 
7,000 phone calls came into 
LeeMah from dozens of hack- 
ers trying to beat the system, 
but none were able to retrieve 
| the hidden message in the 
| computer. The odds against 
| them, estimated LeeMah: 720 
| quadrillion to 1. Z 





come of $12,091 for a family of 
four, fell last year to 13.1% of 
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Want to drive where there are no 
people? And no pavement? 

No problem 

A Range Rover excels in terrain 
that would have other 4-wheel drive 
vehicles waiting for a tow truck. 

What's more, this same Range 
Rover excels on the road, as well. It 
also out-does a host of luxury cars in 
posh and polish. And this year, it 





even has a new anti-lock braking 
system many experts consider the 
most sophisticated in the world 


€®> RANGE ROVER 


Lots of people use their Range Rovers just to run down to the corner. 


So whether you'd like the 
standard, extravagantly appointed 
Range Rover or the even more 
opulent County model, call 1-800 
FINE 4WD for a dealer near you 

Admittedly, Range Rovers aren't 
inexpensive. But then, people don't 
buy them just to run to the corner. 

They also buy them to be sure 
they'll get back 



















A decision to place yet 
another creature on the 
endangered-species _ list 
often goes unnoticed. 
But last week cham- 
pagne flowed in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, and 
sighs of relief echoed 
around the world. Rea- 
son: delegates to the Convention on In- 
ternational Trade in Endangered Spe- 
cies (CITES) voted to place the elephant, 
earth’s largest land mammal, on the 
roll of animals that stand worrisomely 
close to the brink of extinction. That 
decision, supported by 76 nations and 
a legion of conservation and environ- 
mental groups, triggered a worldwide 
ban on the ivory trade. The hope is that 
it will bring an end to a decade of 
slaughter in which poachers have re- 
duced Africa’s once proud herds from 
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Poachers have cut the once proud herds in half 
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Reprieve for the Giant of Beasts 


A ban on the ivory trade could help save the elephant 











1.3 million to 625,000. 

The brunt of the ban will fall on 
the Far East. Hong Kong's traders have a 
700-ton ivory stockpile that they will be 
unable to sell anywhere except within that 
colony. Japan, which has consumed about 
40% of all ivory in recent years, abstained 
from the vote at Lausanne. Japanese offi- 
cials say they intend to honor the 
prohibition. 

The ban will have an unwelcome im- 
pact in several southern African nations. 
Their legal ivory trade has brought reve- 



















Some African nations say they may defy the decision. 


nues used for conservation efforts and im- 
provements in local communities. Zim- 
babwe, for example, carefully culls its 
herds without depleting them. Ivory from 
this culling brings in foreign exchange to 
Zimbabwe, which guards its elephants 
against poachers. But the delegates in 
Lausanne feared that any legal trade 
would be used as a cover by smugglers, as 
in the past. Angered by that stance, Zim- 
babwe, Botswana, Mozambique and Bu- 











rundi say they may defy the ban. 

The lone concession to the southern 
African nations is that they can appeal 
the CITES decision. If they prove that 
their herds are out of danger, they could 
engage in tightly controlled ivory 
trading. Yet if major consumer na- 
tions block imports, there will be lit- 
tle market for ivory. 

Enforcing the ban may not be as 
serious a problem as once thought. 
Consumer demand for ivory is plum- 
meting, and with it the price of tusks. 
But even those who championed the 
ivory ban doubt that the elephant is 
out of peril. Said Susan Lieberman of 
the U.S. Humane Society: “This isn’t 
the end, it’s the beginning, but now 
the elephant has a cease-fire.” Con- 
servationists must continue to wage 
war against poachers and provide 
people living beside the game re- 
serves with reasons for regarding the 
elephant as something more than a 
pest capable of trampling a season’s 
crops. Kenya plans to fence in its vast 
game reserves and channel more of 
the $320 million from tourism into lo- 
cal communities. 

The solution is less certain in those 
parts of Africa racked by starvation and 
civil war, where CITES decisions carry little 
weight, tourist dollars are nonexistent, and 
the herds continue to shrink. In Angola 
and Mozambique, for example, rebels use 
ivory to help finance military operations. 
Said a spokesman for Mozambique: “If the 
war stops, people can live, students can go 
back to school, and yes, we can save ele- 
phants too.” —By Ted Gup. Reported by Robert 
Kroon/Geneva and Ellen Wallace/Lausanne 
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Lifesaver 


A new drug may improve the 
odds for successful transplants 







he 12,000 organ transplants per- 

formed in the U.S. each year are of- 
ten successful only because the patients 
take a daily dose of cyclosporine. The 
drug keeps their immune systems from at- 
tacking and rejecting the foreign organs. 
But it is not perfect. Some 70% of patients 
getting a new liver, for example, still suf- 
fer rejection episodes. And many organ 
recipients face life-threatening side ef- 
fects from cyclosporine, including an in- 
creased risk of cancer and heart disease. 

Now a respected researcher who was 
one of the first to use cyclosporine may 
have found a better way to make trans- 
plants succeed. Dr. Thomas Starzl of the 
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University of Pittsburgh, the world’s larg- 
est transplant center, is expected to report 
in the British journal Lancer this week 
that a new drug, FK-506, is proving to be 
more powerful and less toxic than cyclo- 
sporine. In more than 100 patients taking 
FK-506 for up to eight months, the rate of 
organ rejection was only one-sixth as high 
as in those using cyclosporine. Side effects 
were minimal, though long-term conse- 
quences remain unknown. The Food and 
Drug Administration calls the prelimi- 
nary research “very exciting,” but ap- 
proval for general use may be years away. 
FK-506 works by suppressing the pro- 
liferation of certain white blood cells, the 
workhorses of the immune system. Starzl 
thinks the drug could signal a revolution 
in organ transplantation. Moreover, it 
could possibly lead to a treatment for dis- 
eases, like arthritis, that are caused by an 
overactive immune system. 
Manufactured by Fujisawa Pharma- 
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ceutical of Osaka, FK-506 is derived from 
a soil fungus found in Japan. Starzl first 
learned of the drug in 1986 at a meeting in 
Helsinki. Other researchers had dis- 
missed it because in studies using dogs it 
caused severe bleeding and other prob- 
lems. But Starzl believed the reaction oc- 
curred in dogs alone and undertook a 
graduated series of experiments on sever- 
al other animals, from rats to baboons. 
These tests were encouraging, and in Feb- 
ruary 1989 Starzl tried the drug on Robin 
Ford, a 26-year-old secretary who was in 
danger of rejecting her third liver. After 
two weeks of FK-506 treatments, she re- 
covered completely. Says Ford: “It’s in- 
credible how great this drug is.” 

But FK-506 will not remove the most 
serious hurdle to transplants: the chronic 
shortage of donor organs. More than 
18,000 Americans in need of transplants 
are waiting for organs to become 
available. a 
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Behavior 


Here Come the Russian Shrinks! 


The Soviets confess and are accepted by their colleagues 





BY GLENN GARELIK 


fter years of activists’ complaints 

about abuses in Soviet psychiatric fa- 
cilities, 26 American psychiatrists, law- 
yers and interpreters last March toured 
such institutions in the U.S.S.R. and inter- 
viewed more than two dozen patients 
whose hospitalization had been ques- 
tioned. The watchdog group concluded 
that while improvements had been made, 
disturbing evidence remained of unjusti- 
fied confinements and fundamental 
shortcomings in psychiatric practice 
Most troubling were the continued use of 
drugs that appeared to have more puni- 
tive than therapeutic value and the domi- 
nation of the Soviet psychiatric establish- 
ment by some of the very officials who 
ruled it when abuse was rampant 

Thus, when the World Psychiatric 
Association met in Athens last week, one 
of the most controversial issues on its 
agenda was whether to readmit Soviet 
psychiatrists, who resigned in 1983 


rather than face expulsion for human- 
rights abuses. Eager for acceptance, the 
Soviets made an eleventh-hour acknowl- 
edgment that “previous political condi- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. created an 
vironment in which psychiatric abuse 
occurred for nonmedical, including po- 
litical, reasons.” 

Following a stormy final session that 
began after lunch and lasted well past 
midnight, the W.P.A. voted to accept the 
Soviet delegation, provided that the use of 
psychiatry for nonmedical purposes is 
banned. Moreover, in a symbolic adden- 
dum, the organization agreed uncondi- 
tionally to admit a new independent Sovi- 
et psychiatric union whose members are 
considered genuine reformers 

Human-rights advocates had looked 
to the Athens vote as a key test for the 
W.P.A. Although the Soviet delegation an- 
nounced no specific personnel changes, it 
did call for “enlightened leadership in the 
psychiatric community in the U.S.S.R.” 
That failed to appease the majority, 
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which seemed unwilling to restore the So- 
viets’ membership. Then vice president 
elect Felice Lich Mak of Hong Kong 
compromise: making re- 
admission contingent on a satisfactory 
W.P.A. visit to Soviet psychiatric facilities 
in the next year. Only then did the major- 
ity swing to the Soviet side. The vote was 
291 to 45, with 19 abstentions 
Nonetheless, there remained the cen- 
tral question regarding the Soviet psychi- 
atrists: whether admitting them or bar- 
ring them was more likely to encourage 
reform. For a year, outgoing W.P.A. presi- 
dent Costas Stefanis of Greece had dog- 
lobbied for readmission on the 
grounds that it would encourage rehabili- 
tation. He contended that the Soviets as 
members of the W.P.A. would be subject 
to greater scrutiny and influence from 
abroad than they would be as outcasts 
Others who favored readmission, includ- 
ing U.S. psychiatrists Alfred Freedman 
and Abraham Halpern, argued that dur- 
ing the past few years—especially in the 
months preceding the Americans’ March 
the Soviets had satisfied the crite- 
ria established for readmission in 1983, 
which called simply for “amelioration” of 
past abuses. In the year since the last 
W.P.A. meeting, for instance, the Soviets 
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have released more than a hun- 
dred “patients.” In July they pur- 
portedly banned the use of pain- 
inducing sulfazine, the most 
notorious of the contested drugs 

But that was not enough for 
the opponents of readmission, who 
included independent Soviet psy- 
chiatrists as well as the Dutch and 
West Germans. They charged that 
the Soviets had not even made the 
limited changes they claimed. The 
West German-based Internation- 
al Society for Human Rights listed 
scores of cases of improper con- 
finement. Other critics noted that 
Soviet diagnostic categories still 
include “sluggish schizophrenia,” 
a condition whose officially de- 
fined symptoms include “delusions 
of reformism.” 

Earlier this month, the Soviets 
had made an unprecedented play 
for respectability with the Ameri- 
cans, who have been among their most 
outspoken critics. Speaking before Con- 
gressman Henry Waxman’s Health and 
the Environment Subcommittee, a senior 
Soviet embassy official testified that his 
government had created an independent 
commission to ensure that its hospitals 
would be used for psychiatric purposes 
only. But other congressional witnesses 
including one victim of past abuse, coun- 
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tered that the changes in the Soviet men- 
tal-health establishment have been little 
more than cosmetic 

Not surprisingly, several members of 
the U.S. delegation came to Athens un- 
convinced that readmission was justified 
Ellen Mercer, director of the American | 
Psychiatric Association’s international 
affairs office, argued that the Soviets’ du- 
bious psychiatric theories and their basic 
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lack of medical sophistication 
: made for at least inadvertent 
ma = abuse. In many cases, explains Dr 

§ Walter Reich, an expert in Soviet 
: psychiatry at Washington’s Wood- 
row Wilson International Center, 
the Soviets are not intentionally 
engaging in what the West consid- 
55 ers abuse. Instead, because of cul- 
" ture and history, they “actually be- 
lieve that the dissidents they are 
hospitalizing, or keeping in hospi- 
tals, are ill.” 

It is partly for that reason, says 
George Washington University 
political scientist Peter Reddaway, 
next year’s review by the “more so- 
ber-minded” new leadership of the 
W.P.A. will be especially crucial. In 
the end, though, the biggest im- 
provement in Soviet psychiatric 
practice may come not from W.P.A 
acceptance or ostracism but from 
continued changes in the culture, 
politics and legal structure of Soviet soci- 
ety. Admitted Stefanis after the vote: “It is 
not just a question of psychiatry. Deeper 
changes must take place.” Until this hap- 
pens, says Reich, “there are no assurances 
that can satisfy one fully and eternally 
that the Soviets won't return to abusive 
practices.” With reporting by David 
Aikman/Washington and Mirka Gondicas/ 
Athens 
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The Golden Treasures of Nimrud _ 


An Assyrian for tress city yields ar chaeological pr izes ofrare are delight 


BY PHILIP ELMER-DE WITT 


he ancient city now called Nimrud, 
located in what is present-day Iraq, 
was once the military capital of one 
of history’s fiercest empires. When word 
first leaked out this summer that Iraqi ar- 
chaeologists had discovered a major find 
at the site, scientists around the world 
were immediately intrigued. The reports 
told of remarkable archaeological trea- 
sures, including royal tombs heaped with 
gold jewelry of exquisite quality. But reli- 
able information about the site was virtu- 
ally impossible to obtain. The Iraqis re- 
fused to grant visas to the press or let any 
outsiders photograph the jewelry 
Until now. Through a series of extraor- 
dinary turns of fate, and by the good graces 
of Iraq’s Department of Antiquities, TIME 
has obtained exclusive access to both the 
Nimrud site and the treasures uncovered 
there—including some 57 kg (125.6 lbs.) of 
gold jewelry never before shown outside 
Iraq. The find, which was made by Muza- 
him Mahmoud Hussein, head of the [raqi 
team at Nimrud, has turned out to be, by 
all accounts, one of the most important in 
modern times. John Curtis, an archaeolo- 
gist from the British Museum, describes the 
treasure of Nimrud as the most significant 
archaeological discovery since King Tut- 
ankhamen’s tomb was uncovered in Egypt 
in 1922 
Because the treasure includes booty 
captured during Assyrian raids, the dis- 


coveries may shed light on other cultures 
But beyond its scientific impor- 
tance, the jewelry is stunning in its own 
right. Some of it displays craftsmanship 
that puts even Van Cleef's to shame 
| There is an intricate crown woven from 
| fine gold strands; a flask carved flawlessly 
| from a solid block of crystal; a pair of 
heavy cuffs set with stones that look like 
large, startled eyes; a playful necklace fes- 
tooned with teardrop pendants, “It sets a 
magnificent standard,” says Georgina 
Herrmann, an archaeologist at the British 
Institute of Archaeology. “The workman- 
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The palace of the icaspetunden city. called Calah in the Bible was as bull: ona naplatesu 


ship would be difficult to duplicate today.” 

The Assyrians, who first rose to power 
about 17 centuries after the unification of 
Egypt, swept out of the fertile valley of the 
Tigris and rrr rivers to conquer 
much of the Middle East, from roughly 
900 B.C. to 612 B.C. They were known for 
their ferocious cruelty. In addition to their 
biblical role as the oppressors of Israel, 
there was the testimony of Ashurnasirpal 
II, an Assyrian king of the 9th century 
B.C. who boasted in cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of having rebellious chieftains 
impaled on stakes, dismembered and 
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These strands of herringbone- 
patterned gold mesh fashion 
an elegant royal crown 


A pair of bracelets decorated 
in a familiar Assyrian motif: 
abutting lions’ heads 








skinned alive. Ashurnasirpal made Nim- 
rud, known in the Bible as Calah, his capi- 
tal. The fortress city on the banks of the 
Tigris was dominated by an elaborate pal- 
ace and a towering ziggurat and was pop- | 
ulated in part by peoples subjugated dur- | 
ing military campaigns 

Nimrud’s glory ended abruptly in 612 
B.C., when the Assyrians, badly overex- 
tended, were taken by surprise by the 
combined armies of the Medes, the Baby- 
lonians and the Scythians. Nimrud was | 
overrun. The palace caught fire, and its 
ceilings collapsed. Over time, the Tigris 
changed course, and the glorious ziggurat 
was reduced to a formless mound 

The jewelry uncovered this year gives a 
new perspective to the Assyrian empire’s 
brutish reputation. “What is surprising is 
the amazing variety,” says Herrmann. “It 
is not just the gold, but the different colors 
and the use of polychromatic stones.” 
Agrees Curtis of the British Museum: “Tt | 
revolutionizes the idea we have of the As- 
syrian court. No one knew they possessed 
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this kind of wealth or that the craftsman- 
ship could be so fine.” 

The Nimrud find is especially inter- 
esting because it was made in sands that 
had been sifted and resifted by some of 
the world’s most accomplished treasure 
hunters. Nimrud created a scientific sen- 
sation in the 1840s, when the British ar- 
chaeologist A.H. Layard uncovered the 
lamassu, colossal, winged bull-men that 
guarded the palace entrances. One hun- 
dred years later, the site was extensively 
re-excavated by Max Mallowan, whose 
mystery-writing wife Agatha Christie 
kept an office at the Nimrud Digs House 
and composed portions of an Hercule 
Poirot novel, Murder in Mesopotamia, at 
the site 

But the mysteries of Nimrud were far 
from solved. Last year, exploring an inner 
room of the palace, a team of laborers 
stumbled across a tomb that contained a 
small collection of necklaces, earrings and 
gilded pins. In February, Muzahim was 
granted permission to extend the explora- 





Ruins of a once towering ziggurat guard an entry arch and freshly excavated palace walls 
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ever.” 


Gold rosettes that were scattered 


over the body of a princess just 
before her tomb was closed 


tions. Last April, digging near the spot 
where Christie plotted her thriller, he 
found what looked like a piece of pave- 
ment, When he and his workers cleared 
off the dirt, they uncovered a small ce- 
ramic pipe resembling an air vent. The 
“pavement” turned out to be the arched 
roof of a small rectangular tomb. Inside: a 
dusty sarcophagus. “I pried the top off 
with an iron bar,” says Muzahim. “There 
was more dust inside, but when I held up 
the light, it was reflected back into my 
eyes by the gold.” 

Much of that gold turned out to be 
priceless jewelry draped around the skele- 
ton of a young princess named Yabahya, 
tentatively identified as the daughter of 
one of Assyria’s most renowned and 
feared kings, Sargon II. Nearby, still more 
jewelry and gold ornaments were piled 
Mingled with the dried bones were dozens 
of delicately sculpted gold rosettes, scat- 
tered like flowers over the body of the 
dead princess. 

In July, digging a few yards from the 
original find, Muzahim discovered the 
roof of another tomb and sarcophagus, 
which contained only dust. But near the 
sarcophagus were three bronze containers 
filled with 22 kg (48.5 lbs.) of gold—more 
than 440 pieces in all. From cuneiform 
clues, archaeologists believe these jewels 
represent the private collection of an As- 
syrian queen, perhaps the wife of Ashur- 
nasirpal himself. 

Now that the full magnificence of the 
Nimrud find is known, Muzahim is inten- 
sifying his search, hoping to find the 
tombs of Nimrud’s all powerful kings. 
The hunt is not without its dangers, how- 
ever. Only after opening Princess Yaba- 
hya’s grave did Muzahim’s team decipher 
the ancient cuneiform curse inscribed on 
a marble tablet: “If anyone lays hands 
on my tomb let the ghost of insom- 
nia take hold of him for ever and 
Reported by William Dowell/Nimrud 
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High-Tech Bible 


A minicomputer crunches 
Scripture's 773,692 words 


here is a Bible for every taste, or lack 

thereof: Bibles bound in denim and 
hand-tooled leather, translations in street 
slang, Bible comic books, Bible cartoon 
videos and seventy times seven other gim- 
micky editions. Now, for the parson who 
has everything, here comes the ultimate in 
modern packaging: the Electronic Bible. 
This is not a new translation but a hand- 
held computer containing the entire scrip- 
tural text in either the King James or the 
Revised Standard Version. The item, man- 
ufactured by New Jersey-based Franklin 
Computer, will go on sale in selected retail 
outlets next week. Price: $299. 

Weighing 13 oz., measuring 5% in. 
square and powered by four AA batteries, 
the microchip Bible is more portable than 
most published editions. By punching in 
book, chapter and verse, the user can im- 
mediately call up any of the 31,173 verses 
of Scripture on the screen’s four display 
lines. From there the text can be read 
continuously, backward or forward. 

But its other search and concordance 
functions make the machine far more valu- 
able. Want to find every place in the Bible 
where “taxes” appears? Just punch in the 
word and sit back. The computer displays 
all the books where the exact word is 
found, and a simple added command then 
brings each text to the screen. Taxes turn 
up but once in the King James, in Daniel 
11; 20. A handy extension of this feature 
can also search for all variant forms, such 
as taxed or taxation (there are eight in all). 











Religion 


Microchip Good Book: if memory fails . . . 


Or try this: type in a request to find 
any place in the Bible where the words 
valley, shadow and death occur in the 
same verse. The machine will obligingly 
display Psalm 23: 4. Can't recall the ex- 
act words? A built-in thesaurus lets the 
user search through synonyms. The ma- 
chine also provides pronunciations for 
proper names (Enoch is EE-nuck). A 
handicap for some will be difficulty in 
reading the enhanced liquid-crystal dis- 
play, whose resolution is still inferior to 
that of larger, more expensive personal 
computers that can process Bible-refer- 
ence software. 

Franklin’s Bible will soon have to 
compete with a similar product devel- 
oped by the SelecTronics company of 
Minneapolis. The SelecTronics Bible, 
also priced at $299, will contain the 
New International Version that is fa- 


Milestones 





BORN. To Ellen Barkin, 35, eccentrically 
stunning actress who sizzles in Sea of 
Love, and her Irish actor husband Gabriel 
Byrne, 37: their first child, a son; in New 
York City. Name: Jack. Weight: 8 Ibs. 


HONORED. Fang Lizhi, 53, China’s best- 
known dissident; with the 1989 Robert F. 
Kennedy Memorial Human Rights 
Award. Following the Tiananmen Square 
massacre in June, Fang sought refuge in 
the U.S. embassy in Beijing, where he still 
lives. Chinese officials called Fang’s selec- 
tion a “provocation against the Chinese 
people.” 


CONVICTED. Alcee Hastings, 53, maverick 
Miami federal district judge; for conspir- 
ing to obtain a $150,000 bribe; in Wash- 
ington. The Senate found Hastings guilty 
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on eight articles of impeachment, even 
though he was acquitted on bribery-con- 
spiracy charges in 1983 at a criminal trial. 


CONVICTED. Robert Garcia, 56, embattled 
Bronx Congressman, and his wife Jane; of 
extortion and conspiracy; in New York 
City. He was found guilty of taking kick- 
backs from Wedtech. E. Robert Wallach, 
a longtime crony of former Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese, was sentenced to six 
years in prison and fined $250,000 for 
fraud and racketeering in the Wedtech 
scandal. 


DIED. Princess Gina of Liechtenstein, 67, 
popular Austrian-born princess of the 
tiny (62 sq. mi.) principality lodged be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria; of an un- 
disclosed illness. Her husband Prince 








vored by conservative Evangelicals. 
Why the scramble to break into the mi- 


crochip-Bible market? According to J/ 


Timothy 3: 16, “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable” for 
believers. Obviously, computer compa- 
nies are also hoping to turn a profit 
from Holy Writ. |—By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Michael P. Harris/New York 


Historic Sermon 


Soft-sell televangelism 
hits the Soviet Union 


ven in the unpredictable Soviet Union, 

television viewers must be astonished 
by a new program on one of the two state- 
run channels. Last week, in a Sunday time 
slot following the evening news, Metropoli- 
tan Pitirim, head of the publishing depart- 
ment of the Russian Orthodox Church, ap- 
peared on the screen garbed in clerical 
robes and holding prayer beads. For ten 
minutes, Pitirim spoke soothingly about the 
need to set aside daily troubles in order to 
help others and contemplate the meaning 
of life. The priest also worked in discreet 
mentions of Jesus Christ and the Bible. 

Metropolitan Pitirim was appearing on 
a new weekly show called Thoughts About 
the Eternal: Sunday Moral Sermon, which 
a layman had inaugurated the previous 
week, Pitirim’s commentary, though as in- 
nocuous as a sermonette after an American 
late movie, was nonetheless historic: the 
first time in 72 years of Communist rule 
that a clergyman’s sermon had been 
broadcast. Coming six weeks before Pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev's scheduled 
meeting with the Pope at the Vatican, the 
show underscored Soviet leaders’ increas- 
ing tolerance of religious practice. s 















Franz Josef II is Europe’s longest-reign- 
ing monarch, with 51 years on the throne. 


DIED. Cornel Wilde, 74, swashbuckling 
leading man and producer of adventure 
films; of leukemia; in Los Angeles. During 
his 47-year career, Wilde directed, pro- 
duced or acted in more than 50 films, in- 
cluding A Song to Remember, Forever Am- 
berand The Naked Prey. 


DIED. Anthony Quayle, 76, British actor and 
director; of cancer; in London. A lofty but 
robust stage performer, Quayle created a 
scene-stealing Falstaff, but was equally 
distinguished in films (The Wrong Man, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Anne of the Thousand 
Days). He brought Britain’s Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater to international prom- 
inence in the 1940s and °S0s. 
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TOYOTA PARTS AND SERVICE 






Which one would you trust 


with your Toyota? 





Sam worked on 23 different car makes 
this month. 


If you want to feel as secure about how 
your Toyota is being serviced as you do about 
owning one, take it to your Toyota Dealer. 
Unlike general mechanics who try to keep up 
with dozens of different car and truck makes 
and models, Toyota-trained technicians 
specialize in Toyotas. 

Toyota technicians go through rigorous 
training to qualify for certification—Toyota 
Dealers have more ASE Certified techni- 
cians* than any other import dealer—and 
regular on-the-job information updates keep 
their expertise at the highest level. 

What's more, Toyota technicians use only 
state-of-the-art diagnostic equipment so they 
can pinpoint problems with more speed and 
accuracy. Having a complete Toyota parts 
department right there also shortens repair 
time. And using Genuine Toyota Parts 


Dave worked on only one. TOYOTA. 


helps maintain the quality and performance 
of your Toyota while giving you the contin- 
ued protection of Toyota's Parts Warranty. 
Most important, your Toyota Dealer 
is committed to giving you service that equals 
the high quality of the cars and trucks they 
sell. Which means doing the job right the 
first time. So why take chances? You'll love 
what your Toyota Dealer can do for you. 
Call1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more informa- 
tion and the location of your nearest dealer. 
Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


“ASE stands for Automotive Service Excellence and is an 


independent national system of certification for automotive 
technical expertise. 


TOYOTA 


“I love what you do for me? 


© 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, ULS.A, Inc 





RESERVE 


OFFICERS’ 


TRAINING CORPS 


SOME THINGS YOU CAN'T 
LEARN FROM ABOOK. 


There are some things like discipline, ini- 
tiative and leadership you have to learn 
from experience. And Army ROTC is 
where you can get it. 

Army ROTC is a college elective where 
you won't just talk about leadership and 
management skills in class, but you'll put 
them to use in college and the real world 
beyond. 

Then when you graduate, you'll have 
earned a diploma, a Lieutenant's gold bar 
Vale Mhdat-MoLep stale l-pelol-Me lan c-¥:¢-1-M CoME-jt lolel-1-fe 
either in a military or civilian career. 

So enroll in Army ROTC. It could be the 
difference between making history and just 
eve atbatem-Vololtt@ imide) ccl-Weolele) a 

Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. Or 
contact your local University Professor of 
Military Science. 
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EXCELLENCE 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
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At Last, Some Fresh Faces 





Great age is no longer a must on the symphony scene 





BY MICHAEL WALSH 


he popular image of the orchestra 
conductor is that of a grand seigneur: 
imperious, authoritarian and, more often 


| than not, old. Concert music, goes the 





| Now, with the surprising appoint- 








conventional wisdom, is something so 
emotionally and spiritually complex 
that no one who has not reached at 
least his 60th year can possibly 
plumb its depths. What Beethoven, 
who died at 56, Mozart, who died 
at 35, or Schubert, who died at 31, 
would have thought of this mani- 
festly ridiculous proposition hardly 
needs asking. 

For too long, the myth that 
great age is required for great 
musicmaking has been accepted 
uncritically by audiences, perform- 
ers and boards of directors alike. 


ment of Claudio Abbado, 56, to 
succeed the late Herbert von Ka- 
rajan at the august Berlin Philhar- 
monic, and the even more unex- 
pected engagement of Finland’s 
Esa-Pekka Salonen, 31, to lead the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, two 
new generations are finally laying 
claim to the world’s great orches- 
tras. Coming shortly after the se- 
lection of Myung-Whun Chung, 
36, to lead the Opéra de la Bastille 
in Paris, the appointments indicate a 
fresh breeze whistling through classical 
music 

Few can deny that the choices are 
sound ones. Abbado is a conductor of 
great range, equally at home, as Karajan 
was, in opera and symphonic music. His 
repertoire, however, is wider than Kara- 
jan’s largely meat-and-potatoes Central 
European diet. “Musical history does not 
end with Puccini,” Abbado declared after 
his election by the self-governing orches- 
tra. Salonen, whose photogenic, blond 
good looks are sure to be an asset in im- 
age-conscious Los Angeles, is even more 
adventurous. “The Salonen appointment 
in Los Angeles indicates an orchestra pos- 
sibly trying to change the image of what 
an orchestra might be about,” says Leon- 
ard Slatkin, 45, the innovative conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony. 

One reason that Karajan, Karl Béhm, 
Carlo Maria Giulini, Sir Georg Solti and 
the other gerontocrats who dominated the 
musical scene after World War II were 
able to last so long was that there was sim- 
ply no seasoned competition: the conflict 


killed off a whole generation of Europe- 





ans and some Americans, from whose 
ranks their successors might ordinarily 
have emerged. Partly as a result, the 
repertoire stagnated as Karajan and his 
contemporaries grew increasingly out 
of touch 

Coupled with this was the problem for 
young conductors trying to learn their 
repertory out of the spotlight. An over- 





night success could make a name, but at 
what cost? Michael Tilson Thomas, for 
example, sprang to fame in Boston by 
substituting for William Steinberg and 
then spent the next two decades dealing 
with the consequences of sudden celebri- 
ty. Still only 44, Thomas has matured into 
a fine conductor, and now leads the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. Perhaps in rec- 
ognition of the pitfalls of premature suc- 
cess, Soviet émigré Semyon Bychkov, 37, 
started out in Grand Rapids and then 
went to Buffalo before taking charge this 
year of the Orchestre de Paris. Similarly, 
Britain’s Simon Rattle, 34, a leader of 





Major player and newcomer: Muti and Salonen 
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great promise, has obdurately remained 
with his City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra in England, taking his career at | 
his own pace. | 
One reasonable ground for resistance | 
to youth has been that that there are 
many more first-rate orchestras than 
brand-name conductors, and the compe- 
tition for their services is fierce. “We have 
a great orchestra, and we owe it to them 
to get the best we can,” says John Willan, 
managing director of the London Phil- 
harmonic, which is currently seeking a 
conductor. As a result, in London, in New 


| York City—where the New York Phil- 





Intensity counts: t the Berlin's Abbado summons up the sound 


“Musical history does not end with Puccini.” 


harmonic is looking for a successor 
to Zubin Mehta—and elsewhere, 
the usual suspects are consistently 
rounded up for the obligatory 
short list: Lorin Maazel (whose ca- 
reer began in Pittsburgh as a child 
prodigy), James Levine, master of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Seiji 
Ozawa of Boston, Riccardo Muti 
of Philadelphia and La Scala. 
Back in 1971 the New York Phil- 
harmonic surprised everyone by 
hiring French avant-garde com- 
poser Pierre Boulez as its conduc- 
tor. A similarly bold stroke is 
called for now. 
As welcome as all these recent 
appointments are, there is still 
cause for some concern. The fact 
that so many of the major players 
have held one another’s posts— 
Maazel was Abbado’s predecessor 
in Vienna, Muti his successor at 
La Scala, and Abbado himself was 
considered a candidate to follow | 
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| Mehta with the New York Philharmon- 


ic—has inevitably contributed to a cer- 


| tain sonic sameness of the major ensem- 
| bles: call it Euronoise. Salonen’s tenure in 


California should be exciting, but once 
again a big American post has gone to a 
European with little feel for American 
music or culture. And for every Rattle, 
who stays where he is by choice, there are 
half a dozen Slatkins, who ought to be 
considered for top jobs but are often over- 
looked because of either their youth or 
their American accent. 

Still, if mighty, tradition-bound Berlin 
can do it, then so can anybody. “One of 
the many reasons that the musicians in 
Berlin were so keen on Abbado, besides 
the fact that he is a great conductor, is 
that he has great sympathy for modern 
music,” says Ernest Fleischmann, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Los Angeles Phil- | 
harmonic. “Salonen is not known for ex- | 
actly being conservative, either. There is a 
change coming all over the world. We are 
beginning to open up more to new 
things.” It’s about time. — With reporting by 
Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York and Helen | 
Gibson/London 
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Going Up Against the Big Three 


CNN breaks with the norms in a full-hour evening newscast 











BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
rom the moment in 1963 when 


F CBS became the first network to 
expand its 15-minute nightly news- 
cast to half an hour, visionaries there 
and at rivals NBC and ABC began to 
talk of the logical next step: a full 
hour of news. A quarter-century lat- 
er, they are still just talking. But up- 
start Cable News Network, the 24- 
hour information service that began 
in 1980 and reaches 52 million house- 
holds, has taken that step. Last week 
CNN launched The World Today, a 
60-minute newscast (airtime: 6 to 7 
p.m. EST) that in much of the US. 
competes head to head with the 
shows anchored by 
Tom Brokaw and Peter Jennings. 
Stacked up against those three 
white middle-aged men was an anchor 
team that made a striking symbolic state- 
ment, Washington-based Bernard Shaw, 
CNN’s leading political correspondent, is 
black; Catherine Crier, based at the net- 
| work’s Atlanta headquarters, is a woman. 
Inadvertently, the choice of Crier, brought 
in from outside in preference to 150 in- 
house anchors and reporters, also made a 
depressing statement about the abiding im- 
portance of looks and packaging in TV 
news. A former college beauty-contest fi- 





—— 
cay 





| nalist and later an elected Texas judge, Cri- 
er, 34, has no journalism experience. 
While Crier is articulate, she gave the 
opening installments more than her share 
of bumpy moments, including one glaring 
error. Reading a story about alleged CIA 





| indicated that socialist Salvador Allende 
Gossens had ruled Chile “from 1963 to 
1973.” As any news junkie would be likely 
to remember, Allende came to power in 
1970, amid criticism from President Rich- 





Dan Rather, Co-Anchor Crier: making a striking symbolic statement 


Live coverage, bumpy moments, a need for fine-tuning. 


action against foreign governments, she | 





ard Nixon. Co-anchor Shaw so far sounds 
muted in his enthusiasm. Says he: “What 
she’s been doing has been very adequate.” 

Other aspects of the show need fine tun- 
ing. Heavy reliance on live coverage led to 
an excess of pleasantries and some 
outright glitches. On Wednesday a 
San Francisco earthquake survivor 
© was so upset by watching footage of 
the disaster that she bolted from the 
F studio before her scheduled appear- 
E ance. On Thursday a promised survi- 
’ vor interview was finally bumped for 
lack of time. CNN uses the hour to doa 
few stories fully rather than pepper the 
viewer with here-and-gone 30-second 
items, but last week’s feature pieces of- 
ten seemed simply long, not deep. 
Moreover, the hour seemed deliber- 
ately broken into two repetitive half- 
hour shows, covering much the same 
topics in slightly different fashion. 

Executives at the three estab- 
lished networks noted that the open- 
ing show achieved a mere .7 rating, 
meaning that just seven cable house- 
holds per thousand tuned in, one 
twenty-fourth of the audience typically 
commanded by each of the Big Three 
newscasts, Said a top NBC news Official: 
“I’m more concerned about erosion of our 
audience from nonnews sources [entertain- 
ment shows, VCRs and so on] than compet- 
ing news sources. I don’t think this is going 
to make any difference to us.” Of course, 
that’s what the Big Three used to say, with 
misguided optimism, about CNN as a 
whole. —Withreporting by Naushad S. Metta/ 
New York 




















- Nobel Prizes 





lator and authority on Spanish literature, 
says Cela “kept the Spanish novel alive 
during those awful years.” That period, of 
course, encompasses the Spanish Civil 
War and the wrenching adjustments af- 
terward to the Franco dictatorship. Cela, 
raised in Madrid by his Spanish father 
and English mother, was a university stu- 
| dent in 1936 when the war erupted. He 
joined what readers of Hemingway or Or- 
well will recognize as the wrong side, tak- 
ing up arms with Franco 
against the Republic. He con- 
tinued his education in conflict, 
hearing the oxymoronic battle 
cry of some of his fellow sol- 
diers: Viva la muerte! 

Being among the victors did 
not bring Cela many spoils. In 
1942 his novel The Family of 
Pascual Duarte caused a sensa- 
tion. Ostensibly the memoir of a 
triple murderer awaiting execu- 
tion, the novel portrayed a 
Spanish countryside awash in 


A Risky Life 
The Academy picks Spanish 
novelist Camilo José Cela 





hen the Swedish Academy last week 
announced its choice for the 1989 
Nobel Prize for Literature, the reaction 
across the globe might be summarized as 
éQué Cela, Cela? Was the award to Span- 
ish author Camilo José Cela, 73, another 
example of the Academy's penchant for 
giving unheard-of writers undreamt-of rec- 
ognition? Yes, in the sense that Cela has 
not had much impact outside his native 
land for a quarter-century. But on reflec- 
tion, the better answer is no, for Cela, 
though now little read, has amassed a body 
of powerful, disturbing work—and lived a 
risky. iconoclastic life—that fully merits 
the world’s attention. 
Gregory Rabassa, the eminent trans- 

















Laureate Cela 


madness, vengeance and bloodshed. The 
work was harshly attacked. Mordantly, 
Cela dedicated the book “to my enemies, 
who have been of such help to me in my 
career.” In 1951 came The Hive, which 
was banned outright by the Franco gov- 
ernment. This terse, episodic novel re- 
tailed the incidental miseries of some 160 
inhabitants of a squalid Madrid. 

Cela’s flippant disdain for authority— 
of whatever sort—earned him the respect 
of exiled Spaniards who might 
otherwise have excoriated him 
for his allegiance in the civil 
war. In later years his fierce in- | 
dependence won increasing re- 
gard. He was among those, af- 
ter Franco’s death, who were 
asked to write a new Spanish 
constitution. Beyond that, his 
best novels, with their violent, 
poetic hyper-realities, affirmed 
a tradition that stretches from 
Cervantes to Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez. cl 
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Even big insurance companies can get 
into financial trouble these days. This can 
affect your business, leaving you with 
unpaid claims, or without protection. 
That's why independent agents 
compare the financial strength of the 
insurance companies they represent. 
Financially strong companies can 
offer their clients the long-term 
security they need. 
It's no surprise they recommend 
the CNA Insurance Companies 
so often. We are one of the few major 
property/casualty groups to earn 
the highest ratings from all four top 
financial rating services* 
Maintaining this financial strength 
is one way we keep the commitments 
we make to the companies and 
individuals we protect. 


Ask your agent about CNA. 


Insurance for individuals, businesses, 
groups and associations. Independent 
agents who represent CNA are listed 

in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


chk. 


For All the Commitments You Make* 





& Poor's, Moody's, Dutt & Phair 


How ComputerLand’ 
helped 
one man’ vision 
get off the 
drawing board 
and into the bank. 





Envisioning an interactive videotex system that 

handles two-way communication and provides ' 

information to users and management is ComputerLand service brought 

unusual. Getting it up and running in under a : P me 

year is unheard of. But after as a contract the whole thing into place. 

with a major international bank, it’s a story Dan Bye, 

that software developer Dan Bye can tell. General Manager, 
“When you're building a company, you have . Ask-Me 

to make the right choices right off the bat? says Information 

Dan. “That's why we went with ComputerLand? — Center, Minot, 
Ed Steckler, ComputerLand store owner, North Dakota 

suggested AST for their technical innovation 

and quality, and arranged for Dan to tour the i f 

AST facility in L.A. “Everything AST did was ASTI. 

impressive? ee 4 
For Dan, making the right choices has paid off. The AST Premium 386SX/16 and the Bravo/266 i caaaae 


Computerland 


Business to business. Person to person. 


© 1989 ComputerLand. AST and AST logo are registered trademarks of AST Research Inc 











Dog-Bites-Dog Journalism 





A personal view of the perils of underchecking stories 


| BY LAURENCE |. BARRETT 


ost journalists occasionally encoun- 

ter what might be called the Insid- 
er’s Lament. Anywhere non-newsies can 
corner them, someone carps along this 
line: “Dammit, on subjects I’m personally 
involved in, you guys often get it wrong.” 
The critic usually adds that if he had been 
consulted, all would have been right. How 
a journalist responds to this generic com- 
plaint depends partly on his tact and hu- 
bris quotients. Insiders with their own 
strong views, after all, tend to cavil about 
competing ideas and stories they consider 
less than comprehensive. But when I run 
into the L.L. these days, I find myself say- 
ing, “I know what you mean.” 

Explaining this sympathy requires one 
of those shoe-on-the-other-foot tales. Per- 
haps dog-bites-dog is a better label. Like 
many Washington-based agents for large 
news organizations, | am mentioned in 
other publications now and then. Our work 
is parsed by press critics; we get into con- 
tretemps with the powerful; we serve as fill- 
er for the growing number of gossip col- 
umns. All this is, in principle, legitimate 
Those who groan reflexively when needled 
or critiqued simply confirm the aphorism 
about journalistic skins being thinner than 
the average American adult's. What stokes 
my personal I.L. is the frequency of error in 
these items. The venerable practice of 
checking ostensible facts with the story's 
subject seems to be declining. 

Granted, these worrisome conclusions 
rest on totally unscientific research. A few 
recent mentions prompted an inspection 
of my ego folder of clippings going back 








several years. Some of the contents were 
unsettling. Having no reason to believe 
that I was being singled out for special 
hazing, | decided that purveyors of the 





I.L. have a larger point than the news 
business should tolerate. 

The Washington Times, for instance, 
recycled a story from MediaWatch, a 
right-wing newsletter. Media Watch's con- 
viction is that the national press corps is a 
left-wing cabal bent on discrediting conser- 
vatives, In that spirit, it took TIME (and 
me) to task for coverage of a controversy 
involving Republican National Committee 
chairman Lee Atwater. Media Watch is of 
course entitled to its ideology. But in par- 
roting the Media Watch article as fact—in- 
cluding the erroneous assertion that no 
TIME reporter had sought Atwater’s side of 
the story—the Washington Times neglect- 
ed to check with the target of the criticism 
The paper dutifully ran a correction. 

Political bias is only one element of the 
unchecked-error syndrome. Another could 
be labeled the pseudoauthoritative dodge. 
Washingtonian, a prosperous, glossy 
monthly, does an annual salary survey. 
This fall’s version, listing hundreds of 
names linked to specific monetary figures, 
appears to be based on serious research. | 
Eight TIME staffers were cited. Mystified. 
several of us agreed that the figures were 
wrong (by 30% in one case) and that none 
of us had been consulted. The writer, 
Robert Pack, explained, “You don’t call 
hundreds of people and ask them what 
they make because they won't tell 
you.” Pack insisted that he had knowledge- 
able sources for his numbers. A Washing- 
tonian editor, however, acknowledged that 
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Preserve 
The Moment 
In TIME 


with TIME “Man of the Year” 





Here's a chance to make the 
cover of TIME! Imagine the thrill 
of seeing a photo of yourself or 


that special someone under the 
headline “Man of the Year,” 
“Woman of the Year’’ or ‘Baby of the 
Year,” surrounded by the 
authentic TIME logo and border. 
Beautiful polished silvertone 
metal frames with easel backs. 
Available in two sizes to hold 
either 8” x 10” or 5” x 7” photos 
under glass. 

Frames and Album Covers Made in U.S.A 
Manufactured by Melannco-Reiss, a division of 
Melannco International, Lid., Chelsea, MA. TIME, 


of the Year and the Red Border Design are trademarks 
owned by The Time Inc. Magazine Company used with 


Permission. 


AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE STORES 


Abraham & Straus 
Albert Steiger 

Am. Luggage Dealers 
Belk Dept. Store 
Belk Leggett 
Bloomingdale's 

The Bon Marche 
Broadway 

Broadway Southwest 
Bullocks 

Burdine’s 

Carson Pirie Scott 
CPI Photo Finish 
Dayton Hudson 
Deck the Walls 
Dillards 
Elder-Beerman Stores 
Emporium Capwell 
Exposures 

Famous Barr 
Frederick & Nelson 
Foley's 

Fortunoft's 

Fox Photo 

G. Fox & Co 
Garfinckel's 

Ginns 

Gottchalks 

Hess's 

The Higbee Co 


|. Magnin 

Ivey's 

Jacobson's 

J.C. Penney Co 

John Wanamaker 

Jordan Marsh 

J.W. Robinsons 

Lazarus 

Liberty-House 

Lord & Taylor 

L.S, Ayres & Co 

Macy's 

Maison Blanche 

Marshall Fields 

Matthews Hallmark 

May Company 

May D&F 

McCurdy & Co 

Meier & Frank 

P.A. Bergner 
Boston Store Co 

Rich's 

Sibley’s 

Sterns 

Stone & Thomas 

Thalhimer's 

Things Remembered 

Weinstock’s 

Woodward/Lothrop 

ZCMI 


Not all styles available in all stores 


With Hertz and American Express’ 
there's no limit to how far you can go. 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


$ 90 Lincoln or 
aday Similar size car. 
Effective through 1/15/90 


Limited availability, 
LDW $11.95 a day or less. 


ASK FOR THE AMD RATE 


Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 











Press 
such stories are “ball-park estimates.” 
Then there is the boner buried in com- 
mentary. A classic example of that ap- 
peared ina Washington Monthly review of 
a book of mine back in 1983. The critic 
mentioned that I ate breakfast with Ron- 
ald Reagan at the White House and “spent 
weekends with the President at Camp Da- 
vid.” Neither assertion was true (not one 
cornflake with Reagan, not one hoofbeat at 
Camp David). These and similar inaccura- 
cies supported the punch line that excess 
access might have warped my perspective. 
The reviewer later explained that he'd 
lacked the time to check the information. 
In fact, the Monthly often scolds the 
rest of journalism about unsound prac- 
tices, with access being a particular buga- 
boo. It dutifully acknowledged the errors 


two months later—after others had re- | 


peated them. Editor Charles Peters now 
says his writers usually do check with peo- 
ple they criticize. “The time you don’t do 
it,” he adds, “is when everyone knows 


what the other guy would say. Even then, | 


it should be done.” 


hat exploratory phone call, of course. 

is no guarantee of accuracy. New 
York magazine inquired whether I had 
reviewed a manuscript for possible serial- 
ization in TIME. Yes, I had: no, we 
wouldn't, But the item relating this rou- 
tine transaction attributed a direct quote 
to me ostensibly delivered to “colleagues.” 
The remark, never uttered, was not 








checked either with me or with the editor 
to whom I had reported. Later, the New 
York Times Book Review picked up the 
unfounded quote. The news section of the 
same Sunday edition carried an editors’ 
note pointing out that the original gossip- 
page item in New York had been denied. 
For the sake of balance, I must report 
that many clips in my ego folder are unex- 
ceptionable. National Review, for in- 
Stance, recently hollered indignantly 
about the tilt of something I'd written. 
Fair enough; my prose was quoted accu- 
rately. Still other stories are both factually 
correct and somewhere between benign 
and laudatory. (These will be suitably 
framed and hung on my office wall as 
soon as time permits.) But there are 
enough unalloyed clinkers in this little 


collection to raise disturbing questions. If 


Washingtonian didn’t get my pay right, 
how many other numbers in that story 
were wrong? If the New York Times—os- 
tensibly the newspaper of record—adopts 
a dubious item from a gossip column, how 
many other colorful anecdotes are pub- 
lished without being checked for accuracy? 

More broadly, if too many news orga- 
nizations neglect to check their facts. how 
long before the Insider's Lament becomes 
everyone's? In a business whose cardinal 
asset is credibility, that notion should be 
unsettling 2 














An entire family of 
unique references! 
Written and 
illustrated 
Just for young 
readers and writers. 


Ages 8-12 Ages 12 and Up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
g DICTIONARY SERIES 


Scott, Foresman 1900 East Lake Avenue, Rm. A-266 x Glenview, IL 60025 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 





AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


assachusetts Neighbors 
Rescue a Dying River 


66 here used to be T-shirts that read, ‘I canoed 

the Blackstone and survived’ ,” says Russ 
Cohen of the Massachusetts Department of Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. ““You don’t see those 
anymore.” 

The disappearance of that gloomy slogan is a fit- 
ting tribute to the Blackstone River Watershed 
Association. Against all odds, neighbors from 11 
towns along the Blackstone River’s banks in south 
central Massachusetts have 
banded together to save one 
of the nation’s most polluted 
waterways. 

“It’s the local people who 
turned the tide,” says Cohen. 
“They have a strong sense of 
community, and the pollu- 
tion hurt the pride they take 
in their towns.” 


Turning the Tide 

The Blackstone River’s 
unique ecosystem has played 
an important role in our 
nation’s development: The 
river powered the textile 
mills that began the Ameri- 
can Industrial Revolution. 
But by the 1970's, over 150 
years of development had 
taken a deadly toll on the 
river. 

“The river was an open sewer,” says association 
president Ben Phelps of Millville. Uxbridge resi- 
dent Rob Knapik remembers growing up near it. 
“In the summers, we kids wanted to swim,” he 
says. “But the stench was so bad, you couldn’t go 
near it.” 

That was the situation in 1969 when Charles Bal- 
lou and Richard Larkin of Uxbridge founded the 
association. Its first undertaking was a ““zap’’—a 
massive cleanup of the river and its frontage. The 
National Guard turned out with earth-moving 
machinery, along with troops of Boy Scouts and 
scores of local residents. The first “zap” was so 
successful, two others followed. 


Rob and Brenda Knapik relax on the Blackstone's 
banks as fellow volunteers canoe on the river. 





The Healing Begins 
Today, over 500 local residents act as the eyes and 
ears of the Watershed Association. When they dis- 
cover a source of pollution, they report it to the 
group’s 12 volunteer directors for action. Asa 
result, the Blackstone is beginning to heal. Canoe- 
ists are returning to enjoy its wild beauty, and fish- 
ermen are catching trophy-size bass. In 1986, the 
river was — a National Heritage Corridor. 
= During summers, the 
group hires disadvantaged 
youth to clear hiking trails, 
create picnic sites and install 
boat launches along the most 
scenic parts of the river. 
Canoe races in the spring 
and fall bring out hundreds 
of people and spread the 
word that the Blackstone is 
coming back. 

Most recently, the associa- 
tion is working to create a 
greenbelt of protected land 
along both sides of the river, 
from its source in Worcester 
to the state border. Their 
goal is to persuade every 
property owner along its 
banks to either donate or sell 
a waterfront strip to a public 
trust, or agree to conservation restrictions. 


JON SIMON 


Running Clear Forever 


The ultimate goal for the Blackstone River is two- 
fold: A beautiful recreation resource, and an envi- 
ronmentally safe waterway. The community plans 
to achieve both tasks within the next few decades. 

“When we began, all you could see was a muddy 
brown,” says longtime member Philip Neeland. 
“Now, you can look down from some bridges and 
see to the bottom, because the river’s beginning to 
run clear again.” 

If the volunteers of the Blackstone River Water- 
shed Association have their way, it will eventually 
run that way forever. 


feel it it in their fea 
Shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill- 
ing, their work Is 
rewarding. These 


are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri- 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Every day. 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE. SAN MATEO COUNTY. CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Books 


Upstairs, Downstairs 





THE REMAINS OF THE DAY by Kazuo Ishiguro; Knopf; 245 pages; $18.95 


BY PAUL GRAY 


or many people. the idea of the great 
houses of Britain induces reveries of a 
civilized Eden. Never mind that most of 
these establishments are now defunct or 
shells of their former selves; the graceful 
existence they once accommodated, cele- 


left her husband. He will see her in Corn- 
wall, encourage her to return to her old 
position and thus combine pleasure with 
business 

Ostensibly. Stevens sets out to write 
an account of his motor trip. But he tells a 
story that he only begins to understand 
when it and his journey are all but over 


brated in novels and films, lives on. Morn- | He cannot forget Lord Darlington. dead 


ing strolls across rolling lawns, 
with tatters of mist clinging to 
the ancient oaks and hedge- 
rows. Inside, an assembly of 
witty weekend guests. Tea at 4; 
whisky and soda at 6. A sump- 
tuous meal, with candlelight 
glancing off starched white 
shirtfronts, bare shoulders and 
glittering jewelry. Port and ci- 
gars, conversation and billiards. 
And then to bed. 

This fantasy, not to mention 
the reality it enhances, pays little 
heed to the army of underlings 
who made these idle splendors 
possible. In The Remains of the 
Day, Kazuo Ishiguro tries to 
right that imbalance: he recon- 
structs in fiction the world of a 
stately home in its heyday, be- 
tween the two world wars, from 
the point of view of a butler. 

Ishiguro’s mastery of this 
subject and its proper tone are 
uncanny. Born in Nagasaki in 
1954, he was brought to Eng- 
land with his family six years 
later and educated there. His 
two earlier novels were set in 
Japan, but this one displays a sure grasp 
of another island culture—England’s— 
that has been notoriously impervious to 
outsiders and immigrants. Furthermore, 
the young author writes with assurance 
about events that took place before he was 
born, and he does so in the utterly con- 
vincing voice of an aging Englishman 

Stevens has been the butler at Dar- 
lington Hall in Oxfordshire since 1922. It 
is now 1956, and his new employer. an 
American named Mr. Farraday. encour- 
ages the butler to take a brief vacation in 
the owner's vintage Ford. Stevens hesi- 
tantly agrees. Running Darlington Hall 
with a staff of four, which Mr. Farraday 
has requested, as opposed to the 17 assis- 
tants Stevens once supervised. has been 
hard on his nerves. A drive to the West 
Country might do him good. Besides, Ste- 
vens has received a letter from Miss Ken- 
ton, the housekeeper who resigned in 
1936 to be married. revealing that she has 
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Ishiguro in Manhattan: portrait of the author as old butler 


A professional armor breached by the burden of memory 


now three years, the gentleman whom he 
served for so long. He defends his late 
master against the initially unspecified 
“utter nonsense” that has been written 
and spoken about him since the end of 
World War II. And he fusses over the at- 
tributes that create a “great” butler, final- 
ly coming up with a definition that satis- 
fies him: “And let me now posit this 
‘dignity’ has to do crucially with a butler’s 
ability not to abandon the professional be- 
ing he inhabits.” 

By this standard, Stevens has succeed- 
ed admirably. He looks back with pride to 


| the “turning point” in his life. the 1923 


conference arranged by Lord Darlington 
to persuade an array of international 
guests Lo ease or repeal the postwar penal- 
ties on Germany. While his father. an 
underbutler at Darlington Hall, lies in his 
room dying of a stroke, Stevens serves af- 
ter-dinner drinks with tears streaming 
down his face. Told that his father’s strug- 
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Important news 
about car price 


increases. 


No way. 


To those expecting to see increased prices on our new car 
models, we have just one thing to say. Surprise. For the first time in 
Volkswagens' history, we've not only frozen new model intro prices, 
we've actually lowered them. And we've also added new features 
to some models without charging you a dime. 

We've listened to how car buyers feel today, and we agree you 
deserve more than you’ve been getting. So instead of offering a 
sale here, a rebate there, and raising prices annually, we're 
We're also working closely with our designers and engineers to 
introduce new models priced thousands less than you might expect. 
If we don’t believe a car offers honest value, it won't wear the 
Volkswagen name. 

Of course, we aren't the first car maker to offer greater value 
But we are the first to reject the notion that prices have to increase 
every year. Take the Golf GL 2-door, for example. We've added 
new standard features, yet we've whittled $475 off last year’s 
model price.* Last year’s sticker price on the Jetta GL 4-door was 
$11120.** This year it reads $10,295** — a savings of over $800** 

If you're looking for the least expensive car on the road, it won't 
be a Volkswagen. But if you like the idea of a German-engineered 
car, wrapped in a European styled body, and offered at a true 
American value, theres a good chance your next car will be a 
Volkswagen. 


*Based on a comparison of comparably equipped 1989 and 1990 Golf GL 2-door models 
**Base manufacturer's suggested retail price, excluding taxes, license, transportation, and 
Geoler charges. Savings based upon a comparison of the MSRP of comparably equipped 
1989 and 1990 Jetta Gl 4-door models 


It’s time to think about 
Volkswagen again. 








Seatbelts save lives. Don’t drink and drive 


For details call 1-800-444-VWUS 
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Celebrate Christmas with 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 











IME-LIFE MUSIC announces a special holiday album, The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
Christmas Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internationally acclaimed choir join together in this inspiring 
album of more than 50 holiday favorites. You and your family will be thrilled by the 
choir’s magnificent repertoire of Christmas songs, from traditional favorites to classical 
masterpieces plus carols and hymns. 

You'll hear Joy to the World, the Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah, White Christmas, 
The First Noel, We Wish You a Merry Christmas, plus many more. 

Each three-record or two-cassette album comes to you for $19.99 plus $4 shipping and 
handling. Or, select two compact discs for $26.99 plus $4 shipping and handling. 


More than 50 Favorite Christmas Songs 

Joy to the World ¢ O Come All Ye Faithful ¢ O Little Town of Bethlehem ¢ It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear ¢ Away in a Manger The First Noel ¢ Angels We Have Heard 
On High © We Three Kings © Silent Night ¢ Hark! The Herald Angels Sing ¢ Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly ¢ Good King Wenceslas * The Snow Lay On the Ground @ 

O Tannenbaum © Bring Your Torches * Lullaby * Patapan © Carol of the Bells ¢ Carol 
of the Drum (Little Drummer Boy) © Brother John’s Noel (Frere Jacques) * Far, Far Away 
On Judea’s Plains ¢ Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light ¢ While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks ¢ Hodie, Christ Is Born ¢ Tell Us, Shepherd Maids ¢ Beautiful 
Savior ® Once In Royal David's City ¢ Glory to God In the Highest * Lo, How A Rose 
Ever Blooming © For Christ Is Bom © Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine © Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring * From Handel's Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord: For Unto Us A Child Is 
Born: Hallelujah Chorus * The Shepherd's Story * O Come, O Come Emmanuel ¢ Here 
We Come A-Caroling ¢ A Boy Is Bom © The Holly and the Ivy « What Child Is This 

A Flemish Carol ¢ O Holy Night ¢ Christmas Day ¢ White Christmas * The Twelve Days of 
Christmas ¢ Silver Bells ¢ Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas ¢ Sleigh Ride * The 
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Books 


gle is over, he responds. “Miss Kenton. 
please don’t think me unduly improper in 
not ascending to see my father in his de- 


| ceased condition just at this moment. You 


see. | know my father would have wished 
me to carry on just now.” 

His professional armor also protects 
him against Miss Kenton, who occasion- 
ally grows more familiar with him than 
propriety allows and who seems to tease 
him with accounts of her suitor in a near- 
by village. When she tells him she has ac- 
cepted a proposal. he congratulates her 
and goes on about his work. This may 
have been the occasion, it now occurs to 
him, on which he heard her crying behind 
a closed door 

Eventually, even someone as com- 
posed as Stevens cannot fight off the bur- 


| den of his memories. He has given his life 


to a man who was at best a well-meaning 
ninny and, at worst, during the "30s, a 
dupe of the Nazis. Stevens’ devotion to an 
imposed role drove Miss Kenton into the 
arms of her second choice. He breaks into 
tears at the end: “I can’t even say I made 
my own mistakes. Really—one has to ask 
oneself—what dignity is there in that?” 
The answer is, oddly enough, plenty. 
The Remains of the Day may be an insid- 
ious indictment of the British class sys- 
tem. It is also a remarkably textured trib- 
ute to those—upstairs, downstairs—who 
brought the whole show off with such con- 
vincing, if illusory, panache. 4 


Point Blank 


THE LONG GRAY LINE 
by Rick Atkinson 
Houghton Mifflin; 592 pages; $24.95 


| Mowers examines a 20-year-old 
photograph of his graduating class. 
“The guy on my left is dead now,” he 
notes. “So is the guy on my right. The 
three of us didn’t fare too well in Viet 
Nam. I came out the best.” He points with 
the hook that serves as his right hand. 

Rick Atkinson’s epic of West Point’s 
class of 66 is marked by such piercing inci- 
dents. A Washington Post reporter, he be- 
gins by following some 600 freshmen, rud- 
dy and damp in their new gray wool 
uniforms. Loud harassment is the order of 
the day (“Pull that neck in, mister. You call 
that bracing?”). It has been this way since 
Thomas Jefferson founded the academy in 
1802, and in the crowd of intimidated ca- 
dets the figures tend to blur—until destiny 
selects them for service in Viet Nam 

Some soldiers make immediate and 
tragic exits. Bill Haneke is energized by 
President John F. Kennedy's 1961 Inau- 
gural speech calling for a new generation 
to bear any burden. meet any hardship 


He returns from Southeast Asia minus a | 
right leg. a left foot and an eye. Tommy 
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Hayes, the son and grandson of West 
Point major generals, rejects the sanctu- 
ary of graduate school. In a letter home he 
writes, “My country has invested a great 
deal in me as a soldier. I should like to re- 
pay that investment.” The price is his life, 
taken in the jungle north of Saigon. 

Three survivors carry the burden of 
Atkinson's narrative. Tom Carhart is a 
gung-ho lieutenant whose career is de- 
railed by accidents and disfigured by a 
war he can neither take nor leave, Jack 
Wheeler is an idealistic Army brat who 
loses his military faith in the trenches. 
Postwar, both men have turbulent domes- 
tic lives; both resign their commissions, as 
do nearly 25% of their class. Both are ob- 
sessed by the idea of a Viet Nam memori- 
al in Washington. But Wheeler favors the 
final design; Carhart, a lifelong icono- 
clast, censures the “black gash of shame 
and sorrow, hacked into the national vis- 
age that is the Mall.” George Crocker, the 
| classic warrior-aristocrat, is far removed 

from that fray. He distinguishes himself 
in combat, rises to lieutenant colonel and 
becomes the liberator of Grenada, a John 
Wayne figure “doing men things in a 

| manly manner with other men.” 
It would have been a simple matter to 
| melodramatize or caricature these sol- 





diers’ stories. But Atkinson maintains a | 


| tone of scrupulous neutrality, and he nev- 
er loses the Point of his narrative. All 
along, his greatest character is the mili- 
tary academy itself, sustained by patriotic 
zeal in the ‘50s, pocked by controversy in 
the 60s and cheating scandals in the '70s, 
yielding in the ‘80s to a new national tem- 
per. Today women are admitted, there isa 
course in ethics, and the incoming class is 
treated with unaccustomed humanity 
“Demanding but not demeaning” is the 
cadre’s new motto. Only the school prayer 
goes on as before: “Make us to choose the 
harder right instead of the easier wrong, 
and never to be content with a half truth 
when the whole can be won.” 
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Atkinson at Arlington National Cemetery: destiny selected a generation for Viet Nam 


But what constitutes the whole truth? 
Has the cadets’ rigid training, the insis- 
tence on blind obedience, ruined more of- 
ficers than it has made? Or did Viet Nam 
finally force the Army to create a new and 
better kind of leader? As Atkinson's bril- 
liant history indicates, the answers are 
still being debated, and the arguments are 
likely to continue until the last battalion 
in The Long Gray Line. —By Stefan Kanfer 


Black Beauty 


JAZZ CLEOPATRA: JOSEPHINE BAKER 
IN HER TIME 


| by Phyllis Rose 


Doubleday; 321 pages; $22.50 


Ss ome performers live in memory as 
icons of their eras—Marilyn Monroe 
with her air-blown skirt at thigh level, 





or Louise Brooks of the silents, purring | 


beneath a helmet of slinky black hair. 
Particularly to the French, there is more 
than one archetypical im- 
age of Josephine Baker, 
who danced her way out of 
the hovels of East St. Louis 
to become the world’s first 
black international star. 
From the Roaring Twen- 
ties came a Baker persona 
at once erotic and comic: 
prancing topless on a Paris 
music-hall stage, with eyes 
crossed as if to spoof her 
naked sensuality. Later 
came the vision of La 
Baker, a glamorous chan- 
teuse gowned by Dior or 
Balenciaga and seemingly 
the essence of Gallic 
sophistication 

Baker, as author Phyl- 
lis Rose observes in this el- 
egant. judicious biography. 
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actually “had little subtlety Baker in Paris in the '20s 


and less angst.” Still. as the evolution from 
cabaret “jungle bunny” to boulevard no- 
bility suggests. she was a woman of Cleo- 
patra-like variety and contradiction. Bak- 


er was cheerfully promiscuous, yet loyal 


in a way to a few paternalistic men who 
meant more to her than a year of one- 
night stands. Childless herself, she even- 
tually adopted twelve infants of different 
races, accumulating a rambunctious fam- 
ily she called the “Rainbow Tribe.” Baker 
built her career in Europe. partly to es- 
cape the humiliations of a racist America; 
yet her proudest moment was sharing a 
podium with the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. during the 1963 civil rights 
march on Washington. 

France, her home from 1925 until her 
death in 1975 at age 69, may have been 
color-blind, but Baker never escaped the 
reality of race. Indeed, it was the exoti- 
cism of her black beauty and the apparent 
spontaneity of her jazz-inflected dancing 
that captivated French audiences. With 
negritude the cultural rage, Baker was 
nominated as queen of Paris’ great Colo- 
nial Exposition of 1931—until critics 
pointed out the obvious, that she was nei- 
ther French nor African. Baker 
memorably reminded of that during a 
1935 dinner party in New York City giv- 
en by Broadway lyricist Lorenz Hart. She 
insisted on speaking French at table until 
Hart's black maid burst out, “Honey, you 
is full of s__. Talk the way yo’ mouth was 
born.” 

Baker, sadly enough, never learned 
how or when to quit. She spent francs as 
fast as she earned them, and her last years 


| were marked by humiliations: mortgage 


foreclosure on the rambling country home 
she built for the Tribe, increasingly inept 
and desperate “farewell” performances to 
pay overdue bills. But when the end came, 


Paris remembered what it, and the world, | 


had lost. In 1940-42 Baker had been a spy 
of sorts for De Gaulle’s Free 
French, and later in the 
war, she made endless ap- 
pearances as a troop enter- 
tainer. At the historic Ma- 
deleine church, her flag- 
bedecked coffin was carried 
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army veteran. The Minister 
of Culture and the city’s 
mayor were among those 
who delivered tributes. 
There was truth as well 
as justice in the theme of 
her famous signature bal- 
lad, Jai Deux Amours ("1 
have two loves./ My coun- 
try and Paris “). The 
French music hall 
her a star: the spirit of 
American jazz made her a 
great one. By John Elson 


past an honor guard, as | 
would have befitted an | 


was | 
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Mary Brodie wont feel the lump in her breast 
for another two years. 





Like a lot of women, Mary Brodie Unfortunately, it’s wrong. mammography early. 
understands the importance of regular ‘The tiny tumor that’s forming in her And for Mary, early detection means 
breast self-examination. And because breast is too small to feel. But with a two year head start on the rest of her life. 
she’s never felt a lump, she thinks every- mammography, it’s not too small to see. At DuPont, we make the things that 
thing is fine. It’s the same conclusion a And tomorrow Mary is getting her make a difference. 
lot of women reach. first mammogram. ‘Thanks, in part, to a 

new x-ray film created by DuPont that 


makes it safer for women to start 
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What are we going to do with your 
extra robots, Fenton? 


Maybe a small college football team 
needs a new front line! 
S / 
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deduction - IRS Reg.170(e)(3). 


@“& - Scholarships are given in the donating 
corporation's name. 


@4&. - Leverages your gift to help participating 
colleges. 
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For More Details 
Call 312-490-0010 
Peter Roskam 
Executive Director 


Y Educational Assistance Ltd. 
P.O. BOX 3021-GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60138-FAX (312) 690-0565 
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Bookends 


AHISTORY OF THE WORLD 
IN 1012 CHAPTERS 
by Julian Barnes 
Knopf: 307 pages; $18.95 





he tone of the title—both grandiose 

and self-mocking—accurately re- 
flects the contents. Julian Barnes, whose 
third novel. Flaubert’s Parrot (1985). 
earned an army of readers outside his na- 
tive Britain, has here gathered a collec- 
tion of prose pieces. nominally fiction. 
that cohere chiefly by virtue of being 
bound together in one book. The affair 
kicks off with a termite’s view of the ad- 
ventures of Noah and his ark. (Noah, it 
turns out, was not a particularly nice fel- 
low, and his epic voyage was less than he- 
roic in its details.) Matters then proceed 
through a number of other diverting inci- 
dents, among them the hijacking of a 
Mediterranean cruise liner by Arab ter- 
rorists, Jonah’s sojourn in the belly of the 
whale, the historic wreck of a French ship 
and the religious experiences of an Amer- 
ican astronaut. The localized pleasures in 
each chapter—Barnes is both erudite and 
witty—are somewhat diminished by the 
suspicion that the end design will amount 
to no more than academic playfulness. 
There is much to savor in this book and a 
little to deplore, including the author's de- 
termination to indulge himself instead of 
his readers. a 





ROOSEVELT AND MARSHALL 
by Thomas Parrish 
Morrow; 608 pages; $25 


“pr ear George: You win again. F.D.R.” 
The George was George Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, and the F.D.R. was, of 
course, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 


| was congratulating him for persuading a re- 


luctant Congress to pass a bill they both 
deemed essential for Allied victory in World 
War II. Short as it was, the President's letter 
summarized hisadmiration for theco-archi- 
tect of American strategy: without Marshall 
in Washington, he said, he could notsleep at 
night. In fact. that justifiable anxiety cost 
Marshall the job he so greatly coveted: Su- 
preme Commander in Europe, which went | 
instead to his protégé Dwight Eisenhower. 

Yet the relationship between Roose- 
velt and Marshall was not always easy. as 
this stylishly written book makes clear, To 
find out what schemes the sometimes im- 
petuous President was cooking up with 
Winston Churchill, Marshall often had to 
ask Britain's chief military representative 
in Washington. He would then protest 
loudly, putting out a restraining hand that 
benefited both the President and the coun- 
try. In his own way each man was a genius 
without whom the war would have been 
even longer and more terrible a 
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his handsome digital-analog chronometer will 
swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), fly with 
you, calculate your speed, wake you in the morn- 
ing, and tell you the day and date. A push of a 
button will convert the digital display to 24-hour 
timekeeping. All functions —digital and analog 
timekeeping, calendar, alarm, chronometer and 
tachymeter —are powered by a highly accurate 
electronic quartz movement. The analog hands 
and hour markers are luminous. The stopwatch 
times to ‘Ath of a second, and the rotating bezel 
can be used for such practical matters as telling 
you when the parking meter will need another 
quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. Teflon-coated 
durable black-matte anodized stainless steel 
#1051; Stainless steel and gold-plated #1061. 


GOODBYE BACK PAIN 


ore than 6.5 million 

Americans suffer from 
back pain daily...and more 
than 8 out of 10 will eventu- 
ally suffer from it. Research 
has shown that 83% of back 
problems are caused by mus- 















id cles that have become weak 
ee to stress and lack of 
% exercise, But that’s 


actually good news, 
because it means that most back pain is prevent- 
able! The “Say Goodbye to Back Pain” video is 
derived from the YMCAs “Y’s Way to a Healthy 
Back” program which is based on research by 
noted back care expert, Dr. Hans Kraus. This 
doctor-recommended program is used at YMCA's 
nationwide, and has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of people where other methods have failed. 
Scientifically proven to reduce or eliminate 
back pain in more than 80% of cases, Consult 
your doctor before beginning this six-week pro- 
gram of easy, relaxing and amazingly effective 
exercises which will help restore the strength 
and flexibility of your back...no matter how long 
you've neglected it. 96 minutes. $39.95 #2370 
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Before - ‘After 
MEANWHILE BACK AT THE RANCH. 
We haven't exactly been staring at the sagebrush while the rest of 
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SKINNY BEEF SALAD. 
Forasalad you won't wish was 
something else, toss ina few 
strips of tender sirloin along 
with the green stuff. PS. Italso 
works with leftovers 


Figures are for 
3-ounce 


and 
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Call of the 
Wilderness 


THE BEAR 
Directed by Jean-Jacques Annaud 
Screenplay by Gerard Brach 








BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


An orphan bear cub. A big solitary 
bear. Two hunters in the forest. The ani- 
mals’ point of view. 








hat may be the shortest treatment in 

the history of the movies. It is surely 
one of the most truthful because, seven 
years and $25 million later, the four mod- 
est sentences that set this film in motion 
still accurately summarize The Bear. And, 
ironically, they send exactly the wrong 
signals to the sophisticated filmgoers who 
should be its most appreciative audience. 

The outline could as well describe a 
nature documentary or even a children’s 
picture—anyway, something bland, ear- 
nest or otherwise simpleminded. This is 
not to imply that The Bear, which is an 
adaptation by French filmmakers of a 
1916 novel by the American outdoorsman 
James Oliver Curwood, lacks educational 
value. Or that children will not be 
charmed by the misadventures of its 
bouncy, cuddly hero. But the highest plea- 
sures of this wondrous movie lie not in its 
apparently artless narrative but in the art- 
ful ways it transcends it. 

The trick is quite simple to describe, 
| ridiculously hard to execute. As director 
Annaud says, he and screenwriter Brach 
only placed their animals in very basic 





The Bear Facts 
H 








ow do you shoot a Bear? Very carefully. Jean-Jacques 
Annaud’s fable comes to the U'S. as an instant classic, the 
kind critics drool over and rapt European audiences pay a 
phenomenal! $100 million to see. But getting The Bear in the 


Out for a growl: cuddly cub learning the ursine yodel 


survival situations “in which a bear or a 
man would respond in the same ways.” 
That is to say, by resorting to their com- 
mon store of instincts: to fight or flee, to 
seek food, shelter, sex. The difficulties of 
capturing all this on film, using actors that 
are willful, dangerous and, of course, non- 
verbal, requires awesome patience and ar- 
tifice, both on location and in postproduc- 
tion. At the level of technique, The Bear is 
to other films about nature what Star 
Wars was to science-fiction movies: a re- 
definition of the state of the art. 

But like George Lucas’ film, The Bear 
works not because it is technically expert 
but because of the connections it makes 
with primal emotions. We form an instant 
attachment to a near helpless creature 
whose mother is killed by falling rocks 
Nor can we entirely avoid anthropomor- 


phizing the cub’s attempts to survive on 
his own or to attach himself to a full- | 








grown male as a protector-mentor. He is 
such a vulnerable little guy, infinitely cu- 
rious and dangerously, comically distract- 
ible—whether by a passing butterfly or 
the moon’s reflection in a pond. 

Indeed, as humans, with a powerful 
sense of our own species’ capacity for evil, 
we are more alarmed by the intrusion of 
hunters into the animals’ territory than 
these creatures, guided by untutored in- 
stinct rather than bitter experience, can 
possibly be. We fear for the older bear’s 
life as he does not; we imagine the degra- 
dations of captivity as the cub cannot. But 
these emotions are not imposed by the 
movie. There is almost no dialogue, no 
voice-over narration to cue audience re- 
sponse, and composer Philippe Sarde’s 
lovely score is similarly discreet. This very 
pure picture entrusts all its meaning to 
images, and then trusts the audience to 
read them correctly. a 








was soon taught to limp and catch fish with his paws. The lit- 
tle fellow was played by a French female called Douce 
(Sweet). A natural actress, she often moved Annaud to tears. 

Annaud, who brought Paleolithic man to the screen in 
Quest for Fire (1981), is convinced that primitive, or “inno- 
cent,” societies are more in touch with their emotions than 
more developed ones. His new film proves the theory. If a di- 











rector is patient, he says, a bear will 
“absolutely give you what you have in 
mind. They never fake anything.” 

That includes a Sean Penn-like 
impatience with photographers. One 
day Annaud approached Bart to pose 
with him for publicity stills. Suddenly 
he found 2,000 Ibs. of bear sitting atop 
him, raking his buttocks with sharp 
claws. The wounds had to be drained 
with a shunt for two months. Someone, 
concludes Annaud, had lost touch with 
his instincts—and it was not Bart. 


can—for that matter, finding a place to 
film—was an arduous journey. New 
Zealand had too many sheep. Australia 
was unworkable. British Columbia, 
where the novel was set, was no longer 
wild and woolly enough. Finally, An- 
naud settled for the Bavarian Alps. 
How do you find a bear? With 
great difficulty. Annaud, 46, knew that 
professional bears are usually de- 
clawed and too obliging. Then animal 
trainer Doug Seus introduced him to 
an untamed 9-ft. Kodiak, Bart, who 
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Your Full Service Bank® 
knows that it’s 00d business to 
reinvest in the future of your 
community. 

That’s why you'll find banks 
involved in so many projects 
that benefit their hometown. 

Last year alone, America’s 
Full Service Banks were the 
source of billions of dollars in 
community redevelopment 
loans—funds that helped 
finance low and moderate 
income housing. 

Helping make neighborhoods 
better places to live leads to a 
better family environment, 
better shopping, and better 
business for merchants 
throughout the community. 

And that all leads to more 
business for the banks! 

Our Full Service Banks are 
helping build small business, 
too. 

And helping farmers and 
ranchers with the operating 
~ » capital needed to produce the 

» food we eat. (That's why you'll 
find a Full Service bank key to 
the financial strength of any 
rural community.) 

Want to know more about 
all the ways our good neighbor 
policy is helping people in your 
community? Why not talk to 
the banker at your own Full 
Service Bank? 


American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Averne N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20036 





‘hn 
America’s Full Service Banks. We believe being a good neighbor is good business! 
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Bench Mark 


Supreme Court Justice Thur- 
good Marshall “just never 
liked” using the word black 
to describe his race. After 
writing “Afro-American” in 


e 


= 


a dissent last week, he'll use 


that term from now on 
Whether the other Justices 
follow his lead isn’t his con- 
cern: “It’s like what the old 
lady said when she kissed 
the cow—everyone to his 
own liking.” Jesse Jackson, 
who got the ball rolling last 
year by suggesting an alter- 
native for black, applauded 
the choice, though he’d pre- 
fer “African American” be- 
cause “Afro is sometimes re- 
duced to a hairstyle.” Mar- 
shall cited a source for his 
decision: “Afro-American is 
in the dictionary, and the 


other one isn’t.” Judicious 





Shell- 
Schlocked? 


Music is too important to be 
left to professionals. That's 
what Michelle Shocked, 27, 
believes. With trucks rum- 
bling in the distance and 
crickets playing backup, 
her first hit songs were re- 
corded on a Walkman in 
the Texas outdoors. Cap- 
tain Swing, her new album 
out this week, is flossier: it 
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Winging It 

When it comes to First Ladies, BIG 
BIRD is unflappable. He’s met five 
of them, but BARBARA BUSH is 
the only one to have made a spe- 
cial trip to the Manhattan set of 
Sesame Street. During a taping 
last week to be aired this winter, 
the grandmother of eleven felt at 
ease reading aloud to a group of 
kids but was reluctant to under- 
take her own rendition of the popu- 
lar ditty Sing. “I'm 64, I should not 
be doing this,” she joked. Instead 
of a solo, as had been planned, she 
asked Big Bird to squawk along 
with her. By the time the two got 
to the chorus (La la lala la), she had 
regained confidence: “I can do 
that.” Birds of a feather... 


was recorded in a Los An- 
geles studio, and five of the 
ten numbers have trumpets 
and saxophones tootling 
along. Too much polish for 
someone calling herself an 
anarchist? “My motivations 
are still political,” says the 
country-folk singer, who 
chose her name after being 
“shell-shocked” by Rea- 
gan-era excesses. But she 
does admit that horns are 
the “ultimate in overpro- 
duced schlock.” 





In the Royal Family Way 


The two royals were preg- 
nant, but what a difference! 
In one case, there was a 
public row over a less-than- 
suitable boyfriend, an em- 
barrassing lack of wedding 





plans, and parents, or so 
their daughter has claimed, 
insisting on an abortion if 
she doesn’t marry. Not so, 
say Daddy and Mummy, Sir 
Angus Ogilvy and Princess 

Alexandra, a first cousin 
= to Queen Elizabeth. A 
= tearful Marina Ogilvy, 23, 
= went on TV last week, 
= complaining that she 
< and her beau, freelance 
* photographer Paul 
; Mowatt, had been 
“treated unfairly.” As 
other royals have 
learned, however, mar- 
riage is no guarantee of 
smooth going. Off on a 
Swiss skiing holiday last 


week, the Duchess of 
York celebrated her 
30th birthday and 
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fourth month of pregnancy 
But when she good-natur- 
edly remarked that it was 
“good to see snow again,” 
her spouse Prince Andrew 
churlishly snapped, “Shut 
up!” Fergie took to wearing 
a sweater that proudly pro- 
claimed her expanding 
waistline. How’s that for 
lése majesté? 
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Essay 


————— 
Lance Morrow 


When the Earth Cracks Open 


In the spring of 

1872, the naturalist 

John Muir was asleep 

in a small cabin in the Yo- 

semite Valley. “At half past 
two o'clock,” he wrote later, “I was 
awakened by a tremendous earth- 
quake ... the strange thrilling 
motion could not be mistaken, 
and I ran out of my cabin, both glad 
and frightened, shouting, ‘A noble 
earthquake! A noble earthquake!” 
feeling sure I was going to learn 
something.” 

Tt would be delightful to think that 
he actually uttered those words, looking 
for sermons in the shaking stones. In 
any case, Muir was alone in the 
moonlit mountains, and so he 
could indulge his charming 19th 
century awe. When the earth 
turned in its sleep, it crushed much 
landscape in the folds, but somehow 
the event could keep its innocence. 

When nature does something awful, 

after all, is it part of the electrical dis- 

play of God the Father, or merely geogra- 
phy rearranging itself, obeying an impersonal 
agenda? 

When the earth cracks open to dismantle a city, 
then metaphysical questions come boiling up. 

What would Muir learn? What does the cata- 
clysm have to teach? That the earth retains 
its genius for the wild surprise? Or that some 
profound principle of disorder and annihilat- 
ing wrath has been set loose in the world? 

Of all natural disasters, the earthquake 
somehow is the most unnerving. It is the earth 
talking, after all, and so it speaks with a primal 
power. Earthquakes in Scripture mean that God 
has crumpled up the order of the world and hurled it 
down in disgust. “And the foundations of the world 
do shake,” says Isaiah. “The earth is utterly broken 
down.” Or, agnostically, earthquakes are a wandering, 
enigmatic fierceness, now and then breaching the sur- 
face like Moby Dick. 

An earthquake rides on a principle of disintegra- 
tion—the disintegration not only of architecture and 
pavements and lives but also of the entire idea of or- 
der, of process and human control. “What can one 
believe quite safe,” asked Seneca, “if the world itself 
is shaken, and its most solid parts totter to their fall . . . 
and the earth lose its chief characteristic, stability?” 
The familiar world goes rioting down to rubble. Reality 
comes to rest al a crazy angle. 

The terror lies first in the surprise. An earthquake is hid- 
den from one moment to the next, as the future is hidden, 
as God is hidden. The event does not announce itself as 
most other disasters do, as a hurricane does, or a flood, or 
even an erupting volcano, which is after all hard to miss as 
dangerous geography. A plague too arrives more slowly. 


That is no consolation, but at least the mind and nerves are 
prepared. The event proceeds in a logical continuum of de- 
veloping bad news. 
An earthquake is simply an unannounced convulsion. 
It is nature performing a Shakespearean tragedy that be- 
gins absurdly in the fifth act: after 15 seconds, Hamlet 
and the others lie dying, the stage is covered with blood and 
debris. For many years one may have lived on top of the San 
Andreas fault and made doomy jokes about it; it is like hav- 
ing a violent beast in the basement, knowing that one day 
it may burst up through the living-room floor. But 
there is no preparation for the moment. Only cer- 
tain animals feel premonitory vibrations unde- 
tectable to humans. They grow skittish. Horses 
glare with a wild panicked eye. 
Sometimes storms, even hurricanes, can be 
exhilarating. It is fun to stand on a beach dur- 
ing a histrionic blow. An earthquake is not 
that kind of thrill. The worst part may be the 
feeling of helplessness. There is no right thing 
to do just then, except perhaps to flee the build- 
ing. There is no knowing where the earth will 
open next. The wild cracking follows no princi- 
ple but the terrifyingly random. Denial (“this is 
not happening”) competes with fascination. 
A major earthquake lays waste the human 
sense of scale, When reporters write about earth- 
quakes, they invariably say that cars and other 
large objects were “tossed around like toys.” 
Architecture collapses upon itself. The hu- 
man idea of proportion is outraged in the 
rifting and shearing. 
So certainties vanish. The earth liquefies. 
It becomes as wild as surf. The solid is abruptly 
fluid. Normally, earth is the refuge, the stability, 
the foundation of things. The earth should be 
alive only to grow vegetables and flowers. Now the 
earth itself becomes a beast, all teeth and gashes 
and sudden topplings. Reality has turned molten 
and violent. 
Sometimes when the earth cracks open, it pro- 
duces good stories. In March 1933, Albert Einstein was 
visiting the Long Beach campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He and his host from the department of geology 
walked through the campus, intently discussing the mo- 
tions of earthquakes. Suddenly they looked up in puzzle- 
ment to see people running out of campus buildings. 
Einstein and the other scientist had been so busy dis- 
cussing seismology that they did not notice the earth- 
quake occurring under their feet. 
There may be something perversely cathartic 
about earthquakes. For some time mankind has been 
in the business of manufacturing its own disasters— 
wars, acid rain and other pollutions, drugs, a globe 
aswarm with refugees. Perhaps it is a relief for a mo- 
ment to be face to face with a disaster that man did not 
invent, a cataclysm that has at least a sort of innocence of 
origin in larger powers. 
The survivors will proceed like Odysseus and his men, af- 
ter one of their escapes: “And so we sailed on, aching in our 
hearts for the companions that we lost, but glad to be alive.” m 
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Four Wheeler Magazine’ “Best Buy’- 1987 








Wholl stop the reign? 


According to the acknowledged experts, the editors at Four 
Wheeler, the Isuzu Trooper is the reigning champion of value. 
as 13 49 But this should come as no surprise to any- 
a! one. After all, the Trooper not only comes 
standard with auto-locking hubs, four-wheel disc brakes and 
more cargo space’ than a Jeep’ Cherokee. It costs | fer'tee!suz 


| broch I 


about a thousand dollars less! Which leads to the {8245-4549 
prediction that this reign could 
go on forever. IsuzuTrooper {YJ 


Tooper LS pictured $15,839 MSRP. Optional equipenent she 





cdifitional cost. “Troope ice $1.3, 149 MSKP exchading tax, license and transp fee as of 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








